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ART. L—PLAN OF THROUGH TRADE BETWEEN ST. LOUIS 
AND LIVERPOOL BY WAY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


PROPOSED BY WM. M. BURWELL, IN A LETTER TO LEX R, SHRYOCK, ESQ., OF 
ST, LOUIS. 


New Orveans, July 15th, 1869. 
To Lee R. Shryock, Esq., St, Louis : 


My Dear Sir—I have seen with much interest the proposal to 
make a direct trade between the cities of St. Louis and Liverpool. 
It comprehends the true principle of making the shortest, and the 
cheapest rates between production and consumption. This, at last, 
is the real reason why more than six millions of tons were last year 
carried across the Ohio and Mississippi rivers in direct transit be- 
tween the American interior and Europe. It is obvious that through 
trade is free trade, and this era will be satisfied with nothing less. 
It cannot be too well realized by every merchant that speed and 
certainty of transportation and delivery will determine the routes 
of commerce. Steam is an amphibious power, merely changing its 
medium of transit, without abating its ability to make time in the 
consummation of its through service. Hence, though the Missis- 
sippi river is @ much older channel than the Mississippi and Atlantic 
railroads, the latter take millions of tons against the former. 
Hence the great Vanderbilt war will result in consolidating the 
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Hudson River, New York Central, Buffalo and Erie, Lake Shore and 
Michigan Railroad Companies under a single administration, running 
the same schedule and connecting on freight time with Pacific and 
trans-Atlantic steamers. [ence there will be a through line from 
Chicago to Liverpool, via New York. This great work terminates 
in the New York depot, within two hundred feet of the ocean steam- 
ers. There is no break of gauge, no factorage or other charge, 
change, or interruption between Lake Michigan and Liverpool.* 
It is unnecessary to expatiate upon this change in the principle of 
commerce farther than to say that it has placed all commodities 
having a value in a foreign market upon a totally different footing 
from that which they formerly occupied. It has made a bill of 
lading, insured, a bill of exchange. Exportable commodities do not 
now require storage or a change of ownership to conduct and con- 
summate their sale and delivery abroad. The certificate for rolling 
freight gives it a credit of its own, and it can provide for its own 
expenses. Bills of lading are thus added to the domestic and foreign 
exchange, and even to the currency of the country. They are the 
best securities for a transfer of value, for the property accompanies, 
is attached to, and pledged for, its representative credit. With these 
notable facts, it is properly time that St. Louis, with every interior 
city, should have free way to and across the ocean, in order that 
production may develop itself to the fullest extent which free and 
cheap access to market will allow. Many of the charges on the 
Mississippi navigation are excessive ; some are unnecessary. I 
have stated, elsewhere, that the port charges of wharfage alone at 
the river cities from St. Louis ts New Orleans, both inclusive, amount 
to about three and a half per cent. per annum on the cost of a first- 
class Mississippi steamer. The charges on the towage and pilotage 
of the lower river are very high, but will be reduced by the adoption 
of steam tonnage and the improvement of the bars. The cost of 
transferring cargoes from river to ocean vessels has heretofore been 








— 


*Besides this route Chicago has already a water line passing through the Wel- 
land Canal and the St. Lawrence. Philadelphia has a consolidated control of five 
railroads, giving her an unbroken rail from the Delaware wharves to Chicago, 
eight hundred and fifty miles. The Pennsylvania and the New Jersey Central are 
negotiating for another through line between Chicago and New York. The 
Baltimere and Ohio Railroad controls the through rail from the Chesapeake to 
Cincinnati, and adds a line of steamers to Bremen. Norfolk, Charleston, and 
Savannah have each railroad lines reaching the Mississippi. 
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greater than it will be in future, chiefly because that transfer in 
former times involved a change of ownership in the exports, and the 
consummation of the sale and delivery rendered the presence and 
inspection of the commodity in store indispensable to the transac- 
tion. The sale of produce in transitu, or to arrive, by samples, is 
a new feature in commerce. By this means trade in certain com- 
modities may be carried on in certificates of ownership, in store or 
afloat. It is very obvions that all charges on transportation of pro- 
duce are to be added to cost of production and deducted from the 
market price. The freight formerly paid the wagoner for hauling 
tobacco, or wheat, to the river landings was no more a tax on the 
cost of production than the drayage, commission, wharfage, and 
other endless items which subsisted upon the product until it reached 
the consumer. It was by adding all these charges to the cost of 
capital invested in production that the farmer decided whether to 
continue his business or to emigrate to some point where reduced 
charges of delivery in market gave him a better profit. Every suc- 
cessive reduction of these charges, whether by railroad, barge line, 
free wharves, or elevators, increases the profit of agriculture and 
enables the farmer and planter to carry production farther into the 
interior. It is curious to reflect on the immense increase of culti- 
vable area occasioned by taking off any of these charges. The 
most obvious is shown in the growth of a country opened to pro- 
duction by railroad. The State of Illinois has received an increase 
of more than half a million of people along the line of a single rail- 
road. If St. Louis had a local charge of five cents per busbel for 
moving wheat from the depot to the wharf, it is plain that taking 
that charge from the existing wheat area would extend it as much 
farther west as five cents per bushel would pay to haul it. The im- 
portance of adding the whole market value of the wheat thus ex- 
cluded to the commercial transactions of the city is an illastration 
of the effect produced by fast and cheap freights. If the merchants 
und manufacturers of a city could secure the gratuitous transporta- 
tion of all agricultural produce, it would promote their interest to 
do so, because the interest of the merchants consist in the aggre- 
gate values expended for commodities mace or sold by them, and not 
in charges of transit or transfer exacted from production on its way 
to market. These charges, in fact, obstruct the business of the 
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merchant. The merchants of Sacramento, or San Francisco, when 
gold was the only exportable commodity, made their profits on the 
values exported, and not on the charges of transportation or of 
transfer. New York makes more money on all the values exported 
from all other ports than upon those which she herself exports. She 
sells goods against the exportations of San Francisco, of New Or- 
leans, Savannah, Charleston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. They all 
pay tribute to the superior stocks of her merchants, and New York 
grows, notwithstanding the charges of transportation and transfer 
of produce exported by other cities go to those cities and not to her. 

You will appreciate my advocacy of through trade and free trade 
between the producer and the consumer.* It results in two com- 
mercial axioms: 1. If trade could be conducted between the 
domestic and foreign producer and consumer without any charge 
whatsoever, there would be more money retained by each ; the pro- 
ducer would get a better price for his commodity, and the consumer 
would get more commodity for his money. This axiom must, how- 
ever, be modified thus : 

When a commercial community feels that the charges of transit 
and transfer so far reduces the profits of the producer, or enhances 
the cost of a commodity to the consumer, as to check production or 
consumption conducted by the agency of that commercial commu- 
nity, it must submit to and require such reductions of those transit and 
transfer charges as will restore or enlarge its commercial relations 
with those producers or consumers. Hence it results that in regard 
to ali debateable, or undeveloped commerce, through trade in such 
commerce must be better than no trade. It is much better for New 
Orleans that a cargo of corn should be freighted past this city by 
elevator transfer than to hear of the same cargo having gone by 
the same means through Chicago or Buffalo. 





*It is a striking fact that while the Union was agitated with the conflict between 
the tariff and free trade parties, the domestic tariff of freights, of factorage, 
storage, and wharfage was greater in the aggregate than the ad valorem tax on the 
representative values imported. Thus to send a bushel of wheat from Iowa 
worth one dollar, gold, to Liverpool, will cost, with charges, fifty cents, or fifty 
per cent. ad valorem, while to import an equal value of merchandise will not cost 
more than forty per cent. in the revenue duty paid to the Government. Statesmen 
rose or fell according to their opinions on the revenue tariff, while not one ever 
attempted to redress, or seemed conscious of the existence of the domestic and 
foreign tariff on the products of the soil and on the imported commodities con- 
sumed in exchange for them. Indeed, many free trade statesmen were openly 
hostile to railroads and other improved modes of transportation and delivery. 
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From these premises I argue that, while St. Louis undoubtedly re- 
quires the free trade of which I have written, it would be eminently 
unwise for her to organize a line of steamers to run directly between 
that city and the port of Liverpool. We pass by the reasoning of 
tune pilots, that you cannot command a sufficient depth of water the 
year round to carry the greatest draft of the Balize bar to your 
wharf. These are physical objections which might yield to experi- 
ment or expenditure. Do not let us encumber ourselves with them. 
It can be proved that it is unwise and unprofitable to run such a 
line, even if the alleged obstacles did not exist. 

A line of ocean ships should consist of at least two regular aud 
one relief vessel. We estimate this cost on the authority of one of 3 
our most practical houses, already in the same business, at the fol- 











lowing round numbers : 


Capital cost of three first class ocean steamers at $200,000 each......... $600,000 
Annual expense for twelve trips each way between St. Louis 
and Liverpool, viz : ranning expenses, twenty-four trips, at 
it GEES) Se EI: << STREP AE 8 $600,000 
Annual interest, insurance and replacement of vessels at 30 per 
COME, POF QMBWM. oo oingsin sos ewbictoescssccescnrccseebseees 















Total annual expense of line.................00 cee eeeeeee 
To meet this expense the line-should have : 
Twelve freights out, two thousand tonseach, at $12 per ton..... $288,000 







Twelve freights in, two thousand tons each, at $12 per ton..... 288,000 
Cabin and steerage passengers..............c ec ccc eens eeeee ee 100,000 
RR a ois na tine uiv:o'ne serine d 9s Sem eAs SAO Ways 104,000 | 










From this it will be seen that the St. Louis and Liverpool line. 
must certainly expend $40,000 each trip, and will require an average 
business of two thousand tons out and two thousand tons in, or an 
equivalent income from mail and passengers. Let us see if this 
patronage may be expected. The tonnage exported from St. Louis 
in 1867, by river and rail, is estimated at about 700,000 tons. Of 
this, the principal items which would go to make a foreign trade 
from the Mississippi may be set down as follows - 











et; Bee ods... . davies sea eR eee eee 139,484 
SNGOGN GUNENES: <3. < o's eeaw sdb SENET EG) | oo ced asNbidhs ce 0c vwwetene 12,000 
Wheat, bushels............... MRS. | S6 Sows dN dace 0.0 be hepeal 10,500 
Corn, bushels, Sig éw 3: haaemnRaels ea 200,000 







SS MEET sieess scse bvdeeesac EY Aer oia's So ihe Sa cma h oes Oe 1,000 


SCROSCSHSSCHSEMERSO CEES Cer OwEEH EEE ETCH EC ESEEEOHMSEESHES 








TR OMY, 5. oc FERRI cals 6 Ses CRS bd ab ak Becki’ stacg seepiatone 361,984 
Here is a large amount of exportable commodities, It may be more 
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or less than the estimate, yet, so far as they are exported from the 
Mississippi, they are, with similar products, concentrated at, and 
exported from New Orleans. We may remark that much the larger 
part of these products are co1simed in the United States, and are 
not exported at all. Let us see what was the aggregate of all the 
principal Western produce exported by way of New Orleans in 1867 : 


Articles. Total ex- | Tons. Coast- | Tons. | Foreign. | Tons, Europe’n 
ports. wise. Tons. 

Flour, bbls. . 282,435 | 28,343 | 191,935 | 19,198 | 91,453 9,145 332 

Wheat, bu'ls 83,914, 5,202) 31,726 1,942 | 52,185 3,260 5, 202 
Corn, sacks. | 1,040,000 | 65,004 | 790,069 | 49,379 | 250,425 | 15,625] 6,171 

15,088 | 9,533 {| 5,088| 3,533 | 9,964] 6,000 6,000 


ee ees 7 ee $$ 


| 112,082 | .. | 4,052) 2. | 34,030] 17,605 











This estimate is sufliciently accurate to show that at present the 
weight of Western produce exported from New Orleans does not 
begin to afford freight for a large tonnage. It may be remarked 
that but 324 barrels of flour and only 3674 hogsheads of tobacco 
were exported to Liverpool. We anticipate a very large increase of 
the bulk grain train exports, but this must take place in vessels of 
great carrying capacity. They cannot bring return cargoes of 
merchandise, because their time will be too slow for that trade. 

If we assign to St. Louis the whole provisions exported from 
New Orleans it would not fill a single ship of her line for more than 
ten trips in the year. It must be remembered that these products 
cannot await the voyage and return of a single vessel. They must 
often be exported within a few weeks, and for that purpose must be 
placed at an open ocean port like New Orleans, where as much 
tonnage can be collected as there may be freight to fill. Since, then, 
this produce, wherever it may be, must go forward at once, what 
will be done with the line of vessels duricrg the remainder of the 
year? It must be run one way or the other at a loss, for when we 
consider that the merchandise imported from Europe into the port 
of New Orleans was last year worth but about fifteen millions of 
dollars value, it is obvious that there would be but about fifteen 
thousand tons of back freight for the whole valley of the Mississippi. 
The proportion of back freight to which St. Louis would be entitled 
would make but very few cargoes. It is to be remembered that 
these freights move on time, and must be delivered at a certain sea- 
son or not at all. We do not omit the immigrant trade which, in 
the fall and winter season, must be very heavy. It is equally ob- 
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vious, however, that the trade could not be conducted by a single 
line of vessels. 

I have written to show: 1. That Western produce, other than 
grain, and merchandise imported is insufficient to support a line of 
ships. 2. That the trade cannot wait on one line. The whole of 
the domestic produce accumulated at New Orleans furnishes at cer- 
tain seasons demands for a very large tonnage. The aggregate of 
_ merchandise imported reduces the out freights and enables this port 

to compete with the Atlantic ports. Grain vessels cannot carry 
these assorted cargoes. A St. Louis grain propeller, to take cotton 
in whole or in part, must make the trip down the river empty, or re- 
main in port to discharge and take on cargo. In what, then, will 
her trade differ from any other? She may combine the river and 
sea boat, but her loss of time on the route would certainly place 
her so far behind the New York route that she could take no direct 
consignments of fast freights between St. Louis and Liverpool. It 
is perfectly plain that such a line as is proposed is unnecessary and 
would be unprofitable. 

To make this assertion even more conclusive: The total tonnage 
which two -ships, making annually twelve trips each between St. 
Louis and Liverpool, could carry, independent of displacement by 
fuel, would be 24,000 tons each way. Admitting that the exports of 
provisions would load each vessel on every trip out, there would re- 
main a large deficiency of return freights. The expenses of the 
line being nearly the same with or without cargo, we must charge 
the ballast trips upon the freight trips, and this would at once raise 
the cost of carrying between St. Louis and Liverpool by direct trade 
higher than by landing at New Orleans and concentrating the 
cargoes for exportation. For it is alone by this process of combining 
all the commerce out and in upon exactly as many vessels as are 
sufficient to carry it, that New Orleans can compete at all with the 
other ways of exporting and importing this same commerce. Instead 
of separating the interests of the river cities from those of New 
Orleans, it is alone by co-operation with her that the river trade can 
be preserved at all. The voyage between St. Louis and Liverpool 
directly over New York by rail and steam does not exceed forty-five 
hundred miles, or seyenteen days’ time. The voyage between the 
same ports by way of New Orleans is not less than seven thousand 
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miles, or twenty-seven days. So therefore, if by dividing our cargoes 
we increase the rate of freight on the Mississippi route even to an 
equal rate with that by way of New York, what inducement can a 
shipper possibly have to pay an inward rate of insurance and sub- 
mit to an additional loss of time ? 

The aggregate of the Western trade which was exported was 
compressed into a very small number of tons; but for the grain 
trade it would have been insignificant. The whole tonnage which 
cleared from the port of New Orleans in 1866-7, was as follows : 


Number and tonnage of American and foreign vessels which cleared 
Jrom the port of New Orleans for foreign ports during the year 
ending June 30th, 1867. 





AMERICAN VESSELS. 
Steam. 
Number 63 Tons 58,584 | Number 244 
FOREIGN VESSELS. 
Weeeer SG... wei cise. Tons 25,722 | Number 417 


Total ..98 84,306 | ‘Total..661 

This aggregate of tonnage does not show at all the values or 
weights exported or imported. Many of these vessels sailed with 
partial cargoes, and some witk none at all. The table would show 
an aggregate of seven hundred and fifty-nine vessels, and of nearly 
thrée hundred and seventy-three thousand tons. If we deduct 
for insufficient cargoes, and make a further deduction for the cotton 
exported, we will approximate the gross weight of exports from 


New Orleans in 1867: 


Aggregate tonnage 1867 372,960 
De luct 867,816 bales cotton 

pS er CeCe er ete Tore 91,657 
Miscellaneous and short freights..............ceee cee seeeee: 64, 358—372, 969 


This balance of tonnage represents very well the Western 
freights of tobacco, flour, and grain exported from New Orleans, 
and shows that it is insufficient to support a steam line to Liverpool. 

The immense value of co-operation will be made manifest in open- 
ing more ports of entry in the interior and in obviating those ob- 
stacles to through trade which now exist at every seaport custom- 
house. It may be, moreover, remembered, that while no one city in 
the South or West could hold stocks of merchandise which could 





compete with New York, these could be thus enabled to purchase 
goods in Europe, thus bringing the stocks of London, Paris, or 
Bremen into competition with those of New York. 
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Such is a sketch of the principles upon which the commerce be- 
tween the interior valley of the Mississippi and European ports may 
be adjusted. It combines two advantages, each of which is indis- 
pensable to success: 1. Dispatch. It is very plain that a continu- 
ous voyage cannot be made with the commerce of St. Louis alone. 
To fill the vessel to its full capacity for ocean transportation it must 
either take or discharge cargo at New Orleans. Either will be at- 
tended with delay, and this delay will place the line under disad- 
vantages with respect to the New York route. The delay of trans- 
fer at New Orleans can be greatly reduced. With regular semi- 
monthly or weekly steamers, the voyage can be made in effect con- 
tinuous by keeping Western produce on hand for the regular depart. 
ure of the steamers. When the merchandise shall be received at 
New Orleans for all the interior cities and villages it will be instantly 
expressed to its destination. There will be thus the combined 
patronage of all these cities tending to fill the ocean steamers. 
Their political influence will be always employed to remove every 
physical and commercial obstacle. 

The object and effect of this combination and co-operation will 
be to concentrate at New Orleans all the foreign trade between 
Europe and the Mississippi river and its tributaries. Each city of 
the Mississippi Valley, aud each line of transportation having a 
terminus at New Orleans, will combine all its patronage on the 
ocean steam line at New Orleans. Each city will receive at New 
Orleans, without other than actual charges of transfer and trans- 
portation, all imports consigned to it. These consignments will be 
forwarded instantly on arrival. 

In this manner the line of direct commerce between St. Louis and 
other cities and the port of Liverpool can be made most speedy, 
most economical, and most profitable to the carriers. 

It is obvious that nothing but this plan of cooperation will 
answer the purpose. Separate direct lines between the cities of St. 
Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and Liverpool would present a procession 
of ships each carrying an imperfect cargo out or_in. Wou!d it not 
be better to concentrate all these cargoes upon the tonnage re- 
quisite ? 

I have not added the important fact that the co-operation of New 


Orleans would be essential to reduce insurance and obviate other 
81 
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obstacles to the through trade. The St. Louis iine could not expect 
to obtain or deliver freight at New Orleans. The vessels could not 
afford the delay or the transit charges. They would lose their ad- 
vantage of speed in delivering merchandise from Europe—they 
would be still further behind the delivery by steamship and rail from 
Liverpool to St. Louis. The time on the New Orleans route would 
be, even without stop at New Orleans : 


Liverpool to New Orleans, steamship 21 days. 
New Orleans to St. Louis, steamboat bbw: 


27 
From Liverpool to New York 
New York to St. Louis, rail 


We anticipate an immense increase of exports in the grain wide 
which is now opened, but this will be conducted in steam propellers 
of a peculiar build, which cannot compete in speed with steamers 
intended for cabin passengers, express goods, merchandise, and the 
mail. These propellers will bring immigrants, railroad iron, and 
other very heavy commodities, to which economy will be of more 
importance than speed. But if St. Louis expects to import her own 
merchandise direct, she must employ the agency of the most speedy 
steamers. To effect this object, so important to New Orleans and 
to all the river cities, I propose the following plan : 


AN OVERLAND AND OCEAN EXPRESS LINE BETWEEN THE VALLEY OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI AND THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL. 


1. To establish one or more lines of first-class ocean steamers to 
run regularly between New Orleans and Liverpool. 

2. Steamboat and barge lines from each of the cities on the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, and through lines of all the railroads run- 
ning to the shipping at New Orleans. 

The ocean steam line company to be domiciled at New Orleans, 
and to contract with all the interior lines upon the following terms : 

First—The ocean steam line company to erect sheltered wharves, 
or otherwise to provide for and protect all property consigned to 
them on account of the connecting lines, with steam machinery for 
transferring all such consignments. Second—Buildings sufficient 
for the temporary accommodation of deck and steerage passengers.* 





*This will be furnished by the immigration agency at the expense of the State, 
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4. Each connecting line to have the right to déliver and receive 
all through consignments at the wharf of the ocean steamship com- 
pany without any other charge than the absolute cost of maintain- 
ing the wharf and conducting tke transfer between the ocean and 
river vessels. 

5. Each internal transportation line to be entitled to receive con- 
signments from the wharf of the ocean steamer withont pre-paymentof 
charges, which shall be payable on delivery to the consignee. 

6. The ocean and internal transportation companies shall pro- 
vide also the terms on which they will prorate with each other 
on all through freights, and shall reciprocally sign through for each 
other on such conditions as may be agreed on. 

The second advantage of co-operation is Economy. It is unneces- 
sary to publish the statistics of the various river cities to show that 
a combination of their patronage will sustain a line of trans- 
Atlantic steamers. The proposed plan will lead to one or more lines 
regularly from New Orleans the year round. Even with an adequate 
depth of water in the upper rivers, the commerce of the river cities 
is insufficient to fill aline out and in. The co-operation of New Or- 
leans could not be expected in support of so many separate enter- 
prises. 

If St. Louis withdraws her patronage from the ocean steamers of 
this port she will fail to succeed in establishing a line of her own, 
while this deduction from the existing commerce of the port of New 
Orleans would seriously embarrass our own lines and undoubtedly 
raise freights on all trade which cannot seek another direction. 

The advantages of co-operation are so numerous and so obvious 
that I will not expatiate upon them. You will find among the citi- 
zens of New Orleans, and I am especially authorized to say among 
the owners and agents of ocean steamers here, a disposition to unite 
with the utmost liberality in the movement. No one objects to your 
through grain movement, but all are satisfied that it is more for 
your interest that you should organize on the basis indicated in this 

letter. We trust you will appoint a committee of conference with 
New Orleans on the subject. Very truly yours, etc., 

Wu. M. Borwet, 
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ART. II—FLORIDA AND NEW ORLEANS. 


Florida, which has been boiling like a small skillet with politics, 
is beginning to awake to the fact that it is not who shall hold the 
five hundred small offices in a State which decides its destinies. 
Men are beginning to turn to the necessity of having more numbers 
and larger capital. People do not like to visit in those families 
whose members are always quarreling and sbying plates at each 
others heads, and immigrants cannot be expected to affect countries 
where a perpetual social war is being waged about a few hundred 
salaries. We have published, heretofore, extracts from a descrip- 
tive pamphlet giving the resources of Florida. It is very full and 
_ minute, but indulges in comments upon the war and the institution 
of slavery which are, in our opinion, unnecessary and incorrect. 
In treatises intended to attract strangers, there should be no impu- 
tation upon the people with whom they are invited to cast their lot. 
Such imputations must deprive the work of the co-operation of those 
whose conduct is condemned. 

But we intended to show that Florida is beginning to look to her 
commercial interests, and especially to New Orleans, as the great 
depot and entrepot of the Gulf and South Seas. The Tallahassee 
Sentinel quotes from # recent number of DeBow’s New Or.zans 
Review to explain the progress of the grain trade, and adds the com- 
ments which follow : 


For several years past there has been a great interest manifested 
in the plan of drawing the immense grain produce of the great 
Northwest from its transit, via Chicago and Milwaukee, to the sea- 
board by rail, to the Crescent City by the less costly route of river 
transportation. 

This threatened diversion of an immense traffic, though long 
threatened, has always been treated with simulated contempt by the 
gigantic railroad corporations and forwarders of that wonderful city 
at the foot of Lake Michigan; but they now begin to consider it a 
question of such grave importance, that the forwarders and railroad 
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thanagers of the Northwest have held a convention to endeavor to 
put down the freight charges by rail, canal and lake, so that they 
may still retain this lucrative trade to themselves. 

But a large and rapidly increasing opposition is busied now in 
demonstrating to Western producers tiat grain can be transported 
by the Mississippi river to New Orleans, and there shipped for its 
European destination at about one third of the expense attendant 
upon its shipment by rail, canal and lake, to New York ! 

We have been much interested in an article on the grain trade, in 
DeBow’s Review, from which we make the following extracts : 


Here follow extracts to show that all the elements of transporta- 
tion and transfer exist on the Mississippi route. The Sentinel pro- 
ceeds : 


These are interesting and startling facts, and there is no doubt, 
and has been none, for several years, that the great grain depot of 
this continent will be at New Orleans. 

When that great system of iron barges is completed, the low 
price of transportation by river will be an inducement to bring the 
products of our Western prairies to the mouth of the Mississippi. 

In view of these facts it behooves our railroad men of Florida to 
push forward the enterprise of a direct communication with the 
Crescent City, for the interests of Florida may thus be materially 
subserved. 

When that diversion of the great grain trade of the Northwest, from 
Chicago to New Orleans, takes place, Florida will prove the great 
inter-oceanic thoroughfare for the vast cargoes, destined for a foreign 
market. 

A steady stream of golden cereals will pour across our peninsula 
to Fernandina, or some other southern point of shipment. Ships 
would thus avoid all the dangers of navigation around the treach- 
erous Florida Cays, and the hardships and delays of our bitter 
Northern winters.” 

We like to see 


—‘* Truth’s opening dawn 
Break o’er the mind like sunlight o’er a lawn.” 


The Sentinel must see in this connection with the Northwest a 
market demand for its products which will make it a vast orange 
garden. Already seventeen millions of consumers of Southern 
fruits inhabit the Mississippi and Lake basins. Europe is pouring 
more millions to aid the rapid process of natural reduplication. The 
universal luxury of these people is the product of the South. They 
can obtain them no where else except in the South. The fruits now 
imported 4000 miles, vr twenty days, from the Levant, are grown 
within five days steam from St. Paul. The fruits of Florida are within 
one hundred hoars by rail. Florida needs a Gulf shore route, just asa 
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railroad encircles the eastern shores of Michigan and Erie. This 
will connect Tallahassee and Jacksonville with Pensacola, Mobile, 
and New Orleans. Florida has even a more important position : 
not merely may the Western trade, on its foreign and coastwise 
voyage cross the peninsular, but the railroad, continued down the 
peninsular to a terminus near Key West, will bring Cuba within 
ninety miles of Florida. This wiil cut down the sea voyage to five 
hours instead of forty-eight. Suppose we digress so far as to follow 
this thought : Cuba is eight hundred milesin length, then there is 
the windward passage, not exceeding forty miles, and then the Is- 
land of St. Domingo, four hundred miles in length. Thus there may 
be twelve hundred miles of railroad, with at least two hundred 
stations, brought within five bours steam and instantaneous tele- 
graph of the United States coast of Florida, With a reciprocal 
trade with Cuba, St. Domingo, and their dependent islands, or with 
the American tariff extended over them, who can compute the value 
of the commercial intercourse which these improvements will open. 
They will principally fall to the profit of New Orleans as offering 
the best market for Western provisions and livestock. Incidentally, 
they will benefit Mobile, and especially Pensacola, the Baltimore of 
the Gulf, destined, like that city, to be built up by rail alone. To 
Florida will be allotted the advantages of which we have spoken, 
and the fast freight and passenger lines which cross her territory 
will fill her cities with health, pleasure, and business visitors, and 
send her sunny products to the snowy North. Florida will be the 
pathway to the tropics. 


ART. III.—THE NATURAL ADAPTATION OF ST. LOUIS TO 
IRON MANUFACTURES. 


BY S. WATERHOUSE. 


[Copyrighted, and Published by Permission of the Author.] 


The 10th day of April, 1868, is the date of an event important to 
the industrial interests of the West. On that day, the experiment 
of making iron with mineral coal was successfully tried at Carondelet, 
Missouri. The furnace, then started, still continues in active opera- 
tion, and has produced in all more than 3000 tons of iron, The 
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character of this iron is shown by the following statement, signed 
by some of our largest and most experienced iron makers and 
dealers : 

Sr. Louis, Mo, Feb. 20, 1869. 

Dear Sir.—In reply to your inquiry as to the quality of the pig 
iron made at Carondelet from the Big Muddy coal and Iron Moun- 
tain ore, we beg to state that it is of excellent quality—the No. 1 
being a superior foundry iron, and the Nos. 2 and 3 well adapted 
to ferge purposes, both possessing extraordinary strength, and 
in that respect nearly, if not fully, equal toany other stone coal 
iron Which we have ever used. Yours, respectfully: Jules Valle, 
Vice-President Laclede Iron and Manufacturing Co.; Giles F. 
Filley, President Excelsior Manufacturing Co.; Collins & Holliday, 
Broadway Foundry ; Gerard B. Allen & Co., Fulton Iron Works ; 
A. B. Meeker & Co., dealers in pig iron; Bridge, Beach & Co., 
Empire Stove Works; 8S. R. Fox, President Malleable Iron 
Works ; Thos. Howard & Co., Excelsior Iron Works ; Shickle, Harri- 
son & Co., Ztna Iron Works ; James Waugh, President Bogy Nail 
Mill Co.; Alex. Crozier, proprietor Eagle Foundry. 

Two or three of these firms judge of the properties of this iron 
merely from observation, but all the rest have used the iron in their 
manufactories, and express the results of practical knowledge. An 
old iron maker from Pittsburg, observing the superiority of this 
metal, hesitated to believe that it was made with rawcoal. The 
proprictors of the Phoenixville and Danville Iron Works, in Penn- 
sylvania, have testified to the excellence of this iron. Its fusibility, 
ductility and strength render it especially suitable for common and 
malleable castings. The iron is red-short. At first, the yield of 
furnace was from 60 to 70 tons of iron per week; now the mean 
product is 126 tons a week. The proprietors feel confident of their 
ability to increase this amount to 140 tons a week. But the present 
production is large for a furnace with boshes only 11 feet 3 inches 
in diameter. The first and poorest product of the furnace brought 
$33 a ton ; the later yield has commanded from $34 to $42 a ton. 

Formerly the cost of producing iron at Carondelet was about 
$28 aton. This high price of production was attributable to the 
radical defects of the furnace and machinery. Great credit is due to 
Messrs. McKernan, Lilly & Co. for the success which they achieved 
under grave difficulties. But though they introduced many 
improvements, the imperfections of the original structure were 
incapable of complete remedy. 

The height of the furnace is 40 feet ; the diameter of the tunnel 
head 5 feet ; the diameter of the boshes 11 feet 3 inches. 

It is apparent from a mere inspection of these dimensions that 
the furnace was not properly proportioned for smelting iron with 
raw coal. It is, too, a single furnace, and therefore does not per- 
mit that economy which a double furnace secures. The propriétors 
were not able to avail themselves of the latest results of experience 
and scientific investigation—they were compelled to use a defective 
furnace and inadequate machinery. It is a matter of just surprise 
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that under such disadvantages the cost of production is solow. An 
old Pennsylvania iron master, after examining the works at Caron- 
delet and learning the cost of materials and labor, recently ex- 
pressed the opinion that, with a rightly constructed double furnace 
and improved machinery, one-fifth of the above cost of production 
could be saved. 

In order that Eastern and foreign manufacturers may not be com- 
pelled to rely upon mere assertions, the data for their own calcula- 
tions are given. The distance of Carondelet from St. Louis is 64 
miles ; from Irondale, 63 miles ; from Iron Mountain, 744 miles ; 
from Pilot Knob, 80 miles ; from Big Muddy Coal mines, 120 miles. 

For the different kinds of labor, the Carondelet Iron Works pay 
the following prices, currency: To the manager, $2000 per year ; 
founder, $1800 per year ; engineer, $175 per month ; keepers $2 62 
per day ; helpers, $2 25 per day ; fillers and cinder-men, $2 00 per 
day ; other laborers, $1 75 per day. 

Competition and greater facilities for transportation will materi- 
ally reduce some of these expenses, but a calculation based upon 








































present prices shows that iron can now be made at Carondelet for a 
$25 a ton. 
The following statement of the cost of making one ton of pig iron 
at Carondelet is not an estimate, but an exhibit, copied from the 
. books of the company, of the actual working expenses of the furnace 
) during one week : 
: 
1.50 tons of Iron Mountain ore, at net cost of $5 50 per ton............... $8 25 
. a ee ass 6 40 
; .30 =... Connellville coke, <6 ‘ee 9 00 ii 6 cite CE AS 4 2 70 
.37 .. limestone, at 90 cents per ton... 2.2... cic cee cece cwwe sees 33 
Ort. aeindek; at SE GO por tom. isi oh. Td se Ns 20 
net A, GUI i wins <lnesd die td anid oe os 0:05 oo 00 eM HOSED a0 a0 ead e nas nee vem 12 
SG sid dhl + dt adalat eninge $5401 79s haeehnnaehelin gunnenets ik ved 
Total cost of one ton of pig iron... ..........ccccee ssc seeceee «ss 
Present cost of Big Muddy coal : 
Net price, delivered in barges, per ton........ Be Lies nie att ao oe $4 25 
Cost of unloading, ore Tek eds veces s cuca tRae sae ews 25 | 
25 per cent. of slack A Sis S$ 6 DT UA. aaa es 208 . 
$ ‘ 
RT erry TEETER PET Cree 
Total cost of one ton of Big Muddy coal................ 000000200. 5 | 
To supply the means of determining the relative cost of making 1 
f 





iron, the following data, obtained from a leading manufactory in 
Johnstown, Pa., are submitted : 







Se ORE Sits fet id 5. Ser o o'vs a wns oe oh Khas oho aia nik» Oda ccances $ 36 
aN ree ro EC abiey bees KS Rte Oa ee 78 I 
Cost : per SMOMINRL SS 0's GRAMM e e Le org 0 b's oe tov 8 UU ay ERE CUE VES oy epee cee 1 30 
nae CUM. oo Seas 2S Bes RR Ra ed. a 5 00 
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The subjoined table is furnished by one of the largest iron works 
in Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Percent. of iron in ore 
14 ions of ore at $11 per ton 
80 bushels of coke at 7 cents per bushel 
§ ton of limestone at $2 50 per ton 


Interest and taxes on $200,000 invested for an annual product of 20,000 
tons of iron 
£00 per year for repairs and incidentals 


Total cost of one tonof pig iron 
For ores containing but 57 per cent. of metal, add j ton more of ore 


If these estimates, which are made by some of the first iron men 
in the country, are correct, then St. Louis must inevitably become 
the great centre of American iron manufactures. The cost of 
making iron at Johnstown, Pa., Brazil, Ind., Massillon and Youngs- 
town, O., varies from $25 to $33 per ton. Of the cost at Youngs- 
town, the courtesy of the proprietors of the Maboning Works enables 
us to speak with certainty. We quote from a letter of Messrs. 
Brown, Bonnell & Co.: 

“In our manufacture of pig metal, we use about 3 of Lake Supe- 
rior and fof native ore tothe tonof pig. The Lake ore costs 
delivered at our farnaces about $9, and the native ore $3 per ton. 
Blackband ore, yielding about 50 per cent. of iron, costs $5 per ton. 
The coal costs about $2 or $2 50 perton. The limestone used as a 
flux we get delivered to us at $1 124 per ton, and the whole cost of 
making one ton of pig metal is about $25.” 

Possibly, Brazil may be ableto mannfacture iron somewhat 
cheaper than Youngstown can, but even if the cost of production at 
St. Louis is no less than Brazil, still for the markets of that vast 
region lying westof the Mississippi, St. Louis would have in its 
favor the freight between Brazil and the river. This, alone; with 
no difference in economy of mdnufacture, would give our metropolis 
control of the trade beyond the Mississippi. This freigh: is about 
$4 a ton, and the cost of carrying Missouri ore to Brazil and of 
bringing back the jron to St. Louis is about $8 a ton. And if, as 
our iron masters strenuously assert, iron can ultimately be smelted 
at Carondelet from $3 to $5 a ton cheaper than it can be at Brazil, 
then this is an additional gurrantee of supremacy in iron manu- 
facture. The extent of our shipments of Missouri ore to the fur- 
naces of other States may be inferred from the transaction of a 
single month. 

The quantity shipped over the Iron Mountain Railroad in October, 
1868, was: ‘To furnaces in and near Brazil, Indiana, 1580 tons ; 
Pittsburg Pennsylvania, 4500. 

During the year 1868 the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad 
carried to Indiana more than 10,000 tons of Missouri ore. In 1868, 
from March to December, 72,400 tons of Iron Mountain ore were 
shipped to furnaces on the Ohio river. It is estimated that 120,000 
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tous of this ore will be sent to same destination in 1869. Doubtless 
u portion of the manufactured product will be brought back to St. 
Louis. Thus Missouri, with all its native facilities for iron making, 
is now exporting its ore to distant States and paying to the railroads 
and manufactories of other commonwealths the cost of production 
and of adouble transportation, while apart from the expense of 
freight, the iron could be made more cheaply within its own borders 
and the capital invested in the manufacture be employed for the 
encouragement of its own industries. 


THE QUALITY, EXTENT AND COST OF THE MATERIAL OF FURNACES. 


Common red brick can be bought at Carondelet in unlimited 
quantities for $7 to $8 per thousand. 

Good clay for the furnaces and sand for the pig bed are procured 
from neighboring banks at the sole expense of hauling and 
handling. 

The fire-rock for the furnaces was formerly brought from remote 
States. These hearth-stones, imported at a very heavy expense, 
seldom lasted more than five months. But a few years ago, a geo- 
logical examination discovered a superior quarry of infusible 
sandstone in the immediate vicinity of the iron mines. This fire- 
rock is very refractory, and sometimes resists the heat of the fur- 
nace for 18 months. A full set of hearth-stones, consisting of 13 
pieces, costs in place $250. The value per cubic foot, dressed and 
ready for use, is about $1 45. 

An excellent limestone for flux is procured within a few rods of 
the present furnaces. The quantity is inexhaustible. The price is 
$4 per 100 cubic feet. 

Constituents of the limestone found within half a mile of the Iron 
Mountain furnaces : 


Residue, insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid...............0.. 00.22 eee 6.97 
i, SE ORE C8 SPON 5 6.0 ee vce nbigeehiar dpa tc > o++.auo +sngeksonmd 1.11 
i Crone cohen caked aso dchataintenitcnndesswh >on Grbblinncs 50.38 

co POE a an i in FUSE A bie wen het cddue cece tases 41.74 


’ 
Elements of the limestone procured in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the iron works at Pilot Knob : 


EE OE EON cn vcs cnc soos cemphe ehck teheako44Heeae. is 82 
NMC STI Che ict ct cous ek beUsde ear ehs ced ensccs tes + cup eee 
SIONS Sites Sasha calc. 6b 0h BSS I 43.24 


Composition of the limestone obtained two or three miles from 
Shepherd Mountain : 


PC STn caMEG ics «cnics «a GMheh ans s« cebbes vahaswoscsees shdcceoe 1.05 
RSE. 4) bette hal oda oc aREO dS edu <' cab b¥00 ed olbsc ed feet a trace. 
Carbonate of lime... Si Gacca treme devidea ees oo SORTER ES. ote ade ete .97.06 

+ MMAQMESIA .... 2... cere eee eee eee ene ener een e eee eeeeetenes 1.70 


Twenty years ago one of largest iron founders imported from 
Liverpool the fire brick used in the construction of his cupola, but 
now fire clay, rivaling the best deposits of Europe, is procured at 
Cheltenham, within five miles of the St. Louis court-house, The 
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bed is very thick and extensive. The deposit far exceeds any 
possible demand of the furnaces. Fire brick made of the clay is 
capable of resisting very high temperatures. It lasts in the furnaces 
from 3 to 5 years. The excellence of the material recommends it for 
retorts, alembics, crucibles and furnaces. According to Professor 
Worthen, “the best fire clays contain from 60 to 70 per cent. of 
silica, from 25 to 35 per cent. of alumina, and sometimes 1 to 2 per 
cent. of oxide of iron, or magnesia, with 5 to 10 per cent. of water.” 
Two analyses of the Cheltenham clay show the following elements : 


CRUDE CLAY. WASHED CLAY. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

RE ots 2. . US aes ibe o ass v coe ee Bue, Vie vig See oe ol ae ee 59.60 
p ROP. Sree YS OT” oot aches oak oF aa hs cele asays Be 26.41 
CORREO OE BOOMs. cic c ces wiveue’s ) | ES e eee, eee, | lay ANE be 1.61 
aeLiss ta o-esie Sic) «+ Kae eee PO devises o gieideiees Hi taPeee ash Seb 1.00 
Pe WN de oa poled as) 45 lg ee ea te 07 
a etre... so whieh d'2 eee ce eo ia os Sica eet 29 
Peas Shuidw sas caisdses Mae, oes pee kecend tare ee 16 
MINED. Bie. 6035 bw tweed sey oe Ten ree ea ee 38 
Dts wie dud aed » arena Gain DERE tC ad iw idle dc 0. <dtiab eae hse tebe 10.36 


In order to afford ample means of comparison, the composition of 
the best English and continental fire clays is given. 
STOURBRIDGE CLAYS. 


WU Rico. ccc ccc wc acsegs «teehee 70.50 68.05 67.34 
BE. SLT ei cats bcc cee 15.88 25.46 18.85 21.01 
Protomd@e of ifon. 2.c....... 00605. cabec 2.95 2.04 5.10 2.03 
EB tts neh a4 tt agile ce 90 00 00 1.38 
RD ai ee Bl, a alia as trace 00 00 00 
Magnesia............ ns a Pe he pepe trace 1.05 80 00 
Webs hades Se OVE ARRAN aR 6.45 00 6.00 8.24 
TAMWORTH CLAY. AMBLECOTE CLAY. 
RES" eae re Reet, «SU eS ae p= eae 61.33 
ERO SO rere 2 nee ee ee es td 26.22 
Protoxide of iron...... Sart aes oi kc wp dds eke mate 1.06 
ah esc MESS... eis Dt Sb teehee howe 68 
Dame... .. rt 5, eee a EE erg ee 5, 41 
Magnesia.......... nite. i neh. diet ssa wo ay 2 WET Ok CREA ST 19 
Water...... ocean co algae Se Elba o's. <la's coe meee eka 10.11 


CONTINENTAL FIRE CLAYS, 


Forges des Eaux, St.Armand. Hessian. Beleu. Bourdan, 
UE ee eee . vidttiins Ce 73.3 7.9 63.57 60.60 
Be ac eR a eS 27 24.0 24.8 27.45 26.39 
Sesquioxide of ivon.............-. trace 2.7 3.8 15 2.50 
Boo Sr 00 0.0 0.0 55 84 
EN ag a Ra o's eine 4 5a 0.0 * trace trace 00 
LGM ee .....00 0.0 0.0 9.91 9.20 


The results of the most favorable analyses of the best English 
and continental fire clays are purposely selected. Probably the 
finest European clays are better than our own. Sut the superiority 
is slight. The St. Louis fire brick stand the tests of practical use. 
They bear their fiery ordeal with remarkable endurance. The 
present cost of furnace brick is $40 per thousand, delivered at the 
works. ’ 
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TRON. 


Iron abounds in different portions ef Missouri, but the stupendous 
masses found in St Francois, Iron, and Reynold counties, dwarf 
into insignificance the wealth of other mines. 

Shepherd Mountain is 560 feet high. The ore contains a large 
per centage of iron. The height of Pilot Knob above the Mississippi 
river is 1118 feet. Its base, 581 feet from the summit, is 360 acres. 
The upper section of 141 feet is judged to contain 14,000,000 tons 
of ore. 

The elevation of Iron Mountain is 228 feet, and the area of its 
base 500 acres. The solid contents of the cone are 230,000,000 tons. 
It is thought that every foot beneath the surface will yield 3,000,000 
tons ofore. At the depth of 150 feet, the artesian auger was still 
penetrating solid ore. 

These mountains contain enough iron above the surface to afford 
for 200 years an annual supply of 1,000,000 tons. The iron is 
strong, tough and fibrous. 

The Iron Mountain ore is a specular oxide. This is the most 
abundant and valaable kind of ore. It contains less than one per 
cent. of silica, which, it is thought, facilitates smelting. 

The ore of Pilot Knob is asilicious specular oxide. It contains 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of silica. 

The ores of Shepherd Mountain are specular and magnetic oxides. 
The magnetic oxide is least abundant. The oreis very pure. It 
contains less than 2 per cent. of silex and alumina. It is claimed 
that these impurities—which are the only foreign elements in the 
ore—promote fusion. The mines of Shepherd Mountain are no 
longer worked. They are less accessible than the other iron mines, 
and the ore developed in the progress of mining is less rich and 
abundant than that found at the surface. 

ANALYSES OF ORES. 
Iron Mountain. Pilot Knob. 8 epherd Mountain. 


EE aie eek dw 6 Ra ei SA 66 12.03 1.04 
etn win ow éo ba on OR 00 1.61 60 
i Ne ses cn neee we renee 99.33 86-07 98.30 
i el a eae aoe «so 0 ds «ene ee 69.55 60.27 68.83 


The following table from Truran’s “ Iron Manufacture of Great 
Britain,” shows the highest per cent. of iron in British ores. In 
many cases, rich specimens were selected for the analysis. 


Ores Highest per cent. of iron. 
South Wales........ aay 'ShS aaa: 55.4 Sicha a aa InAKa «dra + aidu¥ ons «4 ae 41.46 
Ns es Sc, wns wei slab dno ERS obecdecdess«. eg es ie? 6 han ae 
RL C8 aia Sapna se o.6 ons int «ed EME 6 os 'np pando © « ween wa cee meee 
ee. ees sb ea hb.ba a ee eRMNS s cbeawee vce. cereal eee 38.80 
EE GORD hh ss od orks « bith c ul Cle Me RES 6 ce load va ce cape reeael 41.60 
IN hE i in.» Eines ran, cl ange ® a.d shed Mibanpaie 6: Candace wines. lbp -64.4digd as: <4 55.00 
SE Mpa SR SR RR ep eS = NA AM SIG: ti 
a crs va occa dis 6 Po ada eas « ceeht ccktes ne .. 46.50 
ON A et ea Sight ne eS Be See. See .. 2.6.60 


Bristol Died ee mag th. sis Baia oid is Saeed WT wiad baat date -. ee 58.90 
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During the past week, the yield of Iron Mountain ore at the 
Carondelet works was 66.66 per cent. of iron. This result, however, 
indicates unusual richness; ordinarily the [ron Mountain ore pro- 
duces 60 per cent. of iron. and the Pilot Knob ore about 56 per 
cent.; but the average per centage of iron contained in British ores 
is considerably less than the preceding figures. The mean yield of 
Swedish ores is 50 per cent.; but, according to Bauerman, select 
specimens of Dannemora ore have sometimes produced as high as 
6.56 per cent. of metallic iron. 

No analysis has been made of the pig metal recently smelted with 
crude coal in the Carondelet furnaces, but a specimen of Missouri 
iron which was analysed in 1867 yielded : 


Carbon (including 2.94 of graphite)... ........5.. 00. c cc cc cece ence eeeeeee 3.824 
ON pied 6 a5 be o bk ois pM be GER oa CRSA. 64 00 deme aiege eee aed 2.902 
NED 0k 6. 6 «9 00:00 cng hcse ys pte BS Sp's.04ss0cns oo MisgeeeLeaw 134 
NE tela v.0 + sane 8k he Shae LOR TEREENS 64s 046 8 ede dies ance ae en eee 098 
EE ES abyss Peat PR Ree ei WE ee 240 
ee ee err tee ee a erm per 92.760 


Three specimens of English iron, smelted from hematite ores with 
selected cokes, yielded, according to an analysis made in 1867 : 


Cleator. Workington. Dean Forest, 
eres EEE EEE TUE cer crs 3.400 333 
SG I bass oa. sb 0.07 pea ee en eee 1.900 1.011 2.360 
Phosphorus......... a ee | Mey Cabal < e 049 043 000 
Py hacchi + +0 one nce 54 eine majense she hae 027 trace 037 
Di sin ss 0 os okie > see eR Rename es * 000 3.548 3.250 
a 33s os cece cbr es) ve Pee EMER wwe 000 123 000 
ye re ree) . 000 171 000 
BN ds cits. xa veep bees BERN ss 94.624 94.771 94.353 


If the best specimens of the iron recently made at Carondelet had 
been subjected to an analysis, the results of this comparison would 
be still more favorable to our own iron. 

The ores of Missouri, found in different but adjacent localities, 
vary in quality. A proper combination of these ores makes a very 
strong and superior iron. The quantity of iron ore existing in Mis- 
souri is practically inexhaustible. 

COAL. 


The Big Maddy coal mines are situated in Jackson county, Illi- 
nois. The company which works them owns 10,000 or 12,000 acres 
of coal fields. The distance of the mines from the Mississippi river 
by rail is 18} miles, and from Carondelet 113} miles. 

The depth at which the coal used for smelting iron is found varies 
from the surface where it outcrops to 200 or 300 feet. The second 
and third beds of coal are separated from each other by a deposit of 
fire clay from 14 to 3 inches thick. If these two seams, which are 
nearly equal, are taken together, their aggregate thickness is about 
5 feet 10 inches. The following description of this coal is given in 
the Geological report of the State of Illinois : 

‘«The coal worked out of the bank of Murphysboro (near the Big 
Muddy mines) has a beautifnl appearance. It is hard, compact, free 
from sulphuret, and of excellent quality.” 
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The elements of this coal are, according to two analyses made by 
different chemists : 


I a a ae es tiadeiiare « bate mibohitis st 3.67 3.620 
RpeeeIO GOMIDUSMDIO MAEREE. ........ oockncwecccucceases onus 22.01 33.531 
Td. -. CEM » oo Siakuee pi cake tenes otha cole Cheb ben 70.58 60.492 
I sia che Wa cs eae dees CUOMO bs ode cheese ce eyes ooh oun 75 858 
MM ak oa da lichikhe Ub ck wlce ¢ LOREM keen o> ak toed ee Fase s 5 3.28 1.479 


In one of these reporis, the chemist specially directs attention to 
the small per centage of sulphur and ash in the Big Muddy coal, and 
avows his ignorance of any “ coals which can compete with them in 
the West for metallurgical purposes.” 

The purest British coals contain a much larger per cent. of carbon 
than the Big Muddy coal. From the full analysis given by Truran, 
we select three elements of best furnace coals of Great Britian : 


Carbon. Sulphur. Ash, 
ES 5 glgdas «< Upc ss acar de aseeeneenee 4canhne 80.40 { 6.50 
ETON sd 0 cadbce oswasenkssssabeeauss ces kone 91.50 6 1.50 
EM. oon dn voc come nehin de We bdee s0.cekeuena 90.00 1.3 1.40 
RE <5 EI s Dbis didwidiin sles RE Re gle> Seley kas 87.20 7 4.40 
Alfreton Derbyshire Furnace... ...........00..00000+: 74.98 0 2.68 
nD . . . » os 4 seed ae os Packniss 6-0 bene 78.00 1.6 8.20 
Yorkshire lll ETE SS 5 ny ag EG SEES SATEEN, 78.80 2.7 4.60 
PET vi ‘vue dem MEURWRAE CUM ORER OER txiceice es chm 77.50 5 6.40 


The bituminous coals of Dean Forest, Shropshire, Derbyshire, 
North Wales, Yorkshire, and Northumberland contain, according to 
Truran, from 55 to 75 per cent. of carbon. 

The Welsh coals used for blast furnaces commonly yield from 80 
to °2 per cent. of carbon. 5 

The Big Muddy coal sustains the burden of the furnace very well. 
At the Carondelet Works, this coal has been subjected to a blast of 
600° or 700° with a pressure of 5 pounds to the square inch. 
Under this severe test, the coal maintained its form and burden 
with a success that justifies the constant use of a blast of the same 
temperature with a pressure of 3 or 4 pounds to the square inch. 

The so-called Chester coal mines, located in Jackson, Perry and 
Rando!ph counties, Illinois, are 12 miles from the Mississippi river, 
68} from Carondelet, and 75 from St. Louis. The company owns 
about 18,000 acres of land. According to the published report of 
the company, the following statements are based upon actual ex- 
plorations. Three beds of coal, severally 7,4, and 64 feet thick, 
underlie Chester tract. The depth of these deposits is respectively 
291, 77, and 119 feet below the surface. 

Of the first seam, it is claimed that two layers, 20, and 18 inches 
in thickness, are fit in their crude state for smelting iron. The 
three most favorable analyses of Chester coal give these results : 


MP el, oe ny ana aMka cb bide s ORT ee 2.78 6.310 6.225 
Volatile combustible matter. .................... 31.62 28.687 26.500 
SER MN os ice dabimdbichs cob aten theses é te 61.23 62.753 61.575 
rere ery. eo weer 37 000 000 
EG DONDOOUD 66 oe oc chet caadsbae sos éeoepie> 4.37 2.250 5.300 


Sometimes the joints of this coal are filled with foreign matter 
which occasionally contains as high as 5 per cent. of sulphur, But 
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the latter element is chiefly restricted to the joints. In the best 
layers scarcely more than traces of sulphur are found in the body 
of the coal. Heretofore the Ormsby coal in Pennsylvania, and the 
Brier Hill coal in Ohio have been regarded as the best crude coals 
in the country for the manufacture of iron. The fitness of the 
Chester coal for smelting iron may be inferred from its similarity 
to these coals, Analysis discloses a remarkable resemblance of 
qualities : 

Big Muddy. Ormsby. Brier Hil. 


PMI Chis oi saeus bade ale ss covetedoess 62.75 64.40 61.24 
Volatile combustible matter...................-05- 28.68 33.20 35.06 
MGs Thdlkbdice « oo vxde 4 ccademed ee shi wens oe 2.25 2.40 2.79 


The quantity of Big Muddy and Chester coal suitable for blast 
furnaces it is at present impossible to determine. This question 
can only be settled by the operations of actual mining. But geo- 
logical investigations and practical tests warrant the belief that 
the amount of coal adapted to the manufacture of iron is too vast to 
be exhausted before the laps of centuries. 

We have especially spoken of two companies, because they are 
the only ones engaged in mining the Big Muddy and Chester coal 
fields. According to geological surveys, Missouri contains 
27,000 square miles of coal measures and Illinois 35,000. In some 
instances, there are three strata of coal, one below the other, each 
capable of being worked. In these immense deposits, whose quali- 
ties vary with the locality, it is presumable that other coals fit for 
making iron will be found. There is a strong probability that 
Missouri will yet discover amid its vast mineral resources veins of 
coal suitable in their crude condition for smelting iron. We hope 
that new coal fields will be found, other companies formed, and ad- 
ditional mines opened, in order that a larger force, and more active 
a may increase the quantity and reduce the price of avail- 
able fuel. 


(To be continued.) 


ART. 1V.—ON THE POLICY OF USURY LAWS. 
BY JOHN A. PRITCHETT, ESQ. 


We publish this essay in favor of repealing all laws making 
penal the hire of money at a larger than legal rate, not because we 
take that side of the question, but because it is a temperate and 
well reasoned article, recapitulating the arguments on both sides, 
and deducing a decision. However impartial this resume may be, 
we do not think the author has attributed precisely the proper 
weight to the only argument against repeal. It is, that the pur- 
chase of money is not like the purchase “ of lands and other com- 
modities,” The necessity for money grows out of the fact that it 
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is indispensable to the legal acquisition of any other property. A 
man may do without a house of his own, and content himself with 
a room in the house of anotker. He may be unable to buy any com- 
modity, and then the public provides for his maintenance. But 
while he may exist without some of these necessary elements, or 
having one, may exchange it for another, without money he can 
acquire nothing. The tremendous power, therefore, of this power- 
ful and preliminary necessity has compelled mankind in all civilized 
countries to retain in its own hands the right to relieve in cases of 
excessive injustice. This is done not to protect the prodigal, but 
the ignorant and helpless. It is done to protect society from the 
burden of having to maintain the victims of exaction. Society 
tolerates all the modes of evasion recited in the essay. They are 
cases, in great part, where the hope of gain prompts, and often 
profits by, the high rate of interest. This toleration, this ease of 
evasion, makes the loan of money at the market rate practically as 
free as the advocates of repeal would wish. Yet there are cases in 
which the money power is so applied as to call for the interposition 
of humanity ; then a just court will thrust aside the futile guard which 
dishonest cruelty has attempted to put up, and protect ignorance or 
misery from oppression. The law to prevent usury is like the law 
to prevent gaming. Men win and lose thousands on the race course, 
or at the card table, and the law takes no notice of it. Cases some- 
times occur in which the patrimony or the sustenance of a family 
passes across the table for no consideration save the tricks of the 
gambler or the drunkenness of his dupe. Society then interferes 
and protects the helpless. We give the well written essay of our 
contributor. We think the usury law is a very easy sitting collar 
around the neck of the capitalist. Still it is a collar by which he 
may at any time be compelled to disgorge the gains of his 
rapacity.—[Ep. Review. 

Perhaps no better example could be found in illustration of the 
enduring influence of an ancient prejudice than the existence at the 
present time of laws fixing a maximum upon the rate o/ interest. 
The prejudice upon which these laws are founded, and to which they 
owe their sole support, originated at a time when loans were con- 
tracted in order to relieve some urgent necessity, and not as now, 
for profitable employment, so that all interest was at the expense of 
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a neighbor’s distress. It is quite otherwise now. The great mass 
of loans consist of those to government and to individuals able to 
carry on more business than they have capital for, and to land 
owners, and others, upon good security. It would require too much 
time and space to set forth the various circumstances which acted 
as auxiliary causes in creating and preserving this prejudice to the 
present day. They are, therefore, entirely omitted, in order that we 
may proceed directly to the chief object of this paper, the considera- 
tion of a few of the evils arising from usury laws, and the refutation 
of some of the arguments of their advocates. 

The first objection to these laws which will be urged here, is that 
they cannot be enforced in their full extent, but that their only effect 
is to give rise to underhand and inconvenient modes of business, 
and, by accustoming the people to the daily violation of the law, to 
lessen their respect for its authority. Even when the parties are 
too timid to violate the law openly, or when the lender cannot trast 
to the honor of the borrower, they can always effect their end by 
slight changes in the form of the contract. All these methods of 
evasion, however, greatly increase the risk of lending and, conse- 
quently, the rate of interest. Au enumeration of some of the ex- 
pedients resorted to will, perhaps, be necessary for the full under- 
standing of the subject. 

One expedient, to which recourse is frequently had, is a pretended 

sale of goods, the borrower being the purchaser and paying an ex- 

orbitant price for them, reselling them at a less price to the lender, 
who makes the difference as interest. For instance, B buys of L 
eight hundred dollars worth of goods, for which he gives his obliga- 
tion, payable with interest at the usual legal rate, and immediately 
resells them to L for six hundred dollars, which sum L pays in cash. 
Thus B gets his six hundred dollars, by paying the legal rate on 
eight hundred, which is the same thing as paying an usurious rate 
on the six hundred. Sometimes they do not go through the farce of 
a sale, but the borrower simply gives his note for a larger sum than 
was really borrowed. 

Another device is called dry exchange. In this the borrower 
draws a fictitious bill on some person supposed to be abroad ; the 
bill is not negotiated, but is kept by the lender until the borrower 


suffers it to be protested, and is thus charged with exchange, re- 
83 
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exchange, and other incidentals to which the holder of a protested 
bill is entitled, by way of indemnity, over and above the legal rate. 

Sometimes the law is evaded. by lending stock on inierest, instead 
of money, at a nominal price, higher than the market price of the 
stock. Again, the borrower and lender frequently elude the law by 
an advance of money on a pretended partnership, and the receipt, 
on the part of the lender, of more than legal interest, as if it was 
his share of the profits of the concern. 

There are acertain species of loans, as bottomry and respondentia, 
upon which the law has generally allowed an indefinite rate of in- 
terest. One subterfuge used in evading the law is to make the loan 
on a fictitious risk, as if it was a case of bottomry. For example, 
they may put as the condition in the bond that one out of twenty 
ships, now at New Orleans, shall arrive in safety at Mobile. Here 
there is little or no risk, yet it has all the external characteristics of 
a bottomry loan. 

But not to mention other expedients—such as purchasing annui- 
ties at low prices of the annuitant and getting the dividend as in- 
terest, pawn-broking, insurance, the purchase and sale of post obits, 
and a thousand other shifts and devices, all of which, by their in- 
creased risk and inconvenience, raise the rate much higher than it 
would be were the trade in money left free—there is a method which 
even the law allows, and by which an immense amount of capital is 
daily loaned without any limit upon the rate of profit to the lender, viz: 
by credit. In no case is it the money that is borrowed, but only so 
much of general value as can be purchased with the money. Capita! 
generally does, indeed, at the moment of lending, assume the form 
of money, (but not always, as in the case of credit mentioned above, ) 
and when it does, it remains in that form only so long as it takes 
zhe borrower to apply it to the purpose for which it was borrowed. 
What reason is there, then, for imposing a maximum rate of profit 
in the one case and not in the other ? 

In addition to the methods of evasion mentioned above, govern- 
ment frequently sets the example for its citizens in violating its 
own laws. If it dees not violate them openly, it does so in effect, 
by selling its stock greatly below par, which is not so cheap a 
method as the former. In many of the charters that have been 
granted by different States to companies for internal improvements, 
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it is stipulated that the State may assume the rights of the com- 
pany by paying the cost of the improvement, together with an 
usurious interest. 

These examples, it is hoped, are sufficiently numerous and various 
to give some idea of the manner in which the penaity of the law is 
avoided. “ But,” some advocate of the usury law may say, “ if the 
law is inoperative, it is entirely harmless, and what is the use of re- 
pealing it?” We might reply, merely to get rid of a caput mortwum, 
the frequent violation of which lessens the respect of the people for 
alllaw. But it has never been contended that the law is entirely 
inoperative ; all that has been asserted is that its only effect is to 
drive people to circuitous and inconvenient modes of business, 
which increase the risk of lending and the rate of interest. It is 
not even denied that a system of guards and preventives might be 
devised, which would render the law extremely difficult of evasion. 
Sut as the law cannot furnish lenders, its utmost efficiency would 
be to stop all loans whatever when the market rose above the legal 
rate. 

Another objection to the law in question is, that it is an infringe- 
ment of private right, unwarranted by any public good resulting 
from it. It follows the freedom of transaction in an article which, 
of all others, ought to have been free. In the case of scarcely any 
other commodity would so much evil result from such a restriction 
as in that of money, because money is the vehicle by which all other 
commodities are circulated. 

Again, the law attempts to favor one class to the injury of another, 
and thus fosters, in the minds of the borrowing classes, the opinion 
that they are entitled to special protection from the Government. 
This opinion probably originated in the erroneous supposition that 
the poor constitute the borrowing class, whilst the lenders are ex- 
clusively composed of the rich. A more correct observation will 
show that the reverse is nearer the true state of the case. The 
lenders are frequently widows, or orphans, or professional men, 
whilst the borrowers (considered not as to numbers, but as to the 
amounts borrowed,) more generally represent the opulent classes. 
The Government and other corporate bodies, together with the 
landed monopolists and the wholesale merchants in our large cities, 
borrow more in one day than the poor people do in a year. But, not 
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to notice the injustice of the claim, we have seen that the Jaw injures 
the very class which it meant to favor. Usury laws are always 
much more injurious to the interest of the borrower than of the 
lender. When the market is above the legal rate, the borrower 
either cannot obtain a loan at all, however pressing may be his 
wants, or else he has to pay for the risk in violating the law ; 
whereas, the holder of money, under the same circumstances, can 
always invest it in more profitable modes of business than lending 
at the legal rate. Thus only one mode of business is closed to the 
lender, whilst all modes requiring capital, in the majority of cases, 
are closed to the would-be borrower. 

Another reason in favor of the repea! of usury laws is, that they 
give an undue advantage to the rich over the poor. The law fre- 
quently raises the rate so high that loans are almost entirely out of 
the reach of the poor. It does this in two ways: by increasing the 
risk in lending, and by narrowing the loan market. Many conscien- 
tious persons, (those with whom the borrower would prefer to deal, ) 
respecting the law, but not willing to sacrifice their money, will 
withdraw from the loan market altogether and, by thus diminishing 
the loan fund, cause the rate to rise. Others, with the same con- 
scientious scruples, but not having any suitable business upon 
which they can enter, will content themselves with the legal rate, 
but will lend only to the rich, because their security being the best, 
there is the least risk in lending to them, and will thus leave the 
poor entirely dependent for loans upon a disreputable class of money 
lenders. Thus, we see, the law defeats its own ends in every par- 
ticular. Nor should it be imagined that what the borrower loses in 
increased risk is gained by the lender. It is no profit to the lender 
whatever, but only indemnity against the risk. 

Again, by depriving necessitous persons of loans, the law fre- 
quently forces them to sell their goods in a disadvantageous market 
in order to meet the demands upon them. 

The last argument which will here be offered against the usury 
laws is, that they corrupt public morals. They have this effect in 
two ways: by offering a reward, in the shape of the cancellation of 
the debt, for the basest rascality, avarice, ingratitude, and revenge, 
and by accustoming the people to the frequent violation of the law, 
causing them to lose their respect for its authority. 
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Having thus seen a few of the evils that flow from these laws, let 
us now examine some of the reasons alleged by their advocates 
against their repeal. It has been said that the usurious borrower 
does not exercise his free will in borrowing, but is compelled to do 


so by the necessities of his situation. This is not a fair representa- 
tion of the generality of cases, and the objection applies equally to 
the sale of lands and other commodities to meet the demands upon 
the seller ; yet the law has not seen fit to regulate the prices at 
which these commodities shall be sold or rented. But we ave 
already seen that the necessitous constitute the very class upon 
whom the law operates with the greatest severity. It frequently 
happens that it would be exceedingly profitable to a poor man to 
obtain a loan, even at an usurious rate, but the law either prevents 
him from obtaining it at all, and compels him to sel! his goods in 
order to get the needed funds, or else it unnecessarily raises the rate. 

Usury laws have been advocated as a protection for simplicity, 
especially in the cases of old persons and females. This argument 
applies with greater force to the trade in nearly all other commodi- 
ties. Imposition and fraud are less easy in money than in most 
other transactions, because it is not so liable as other commudities 
to conceal defects. Besides, it is an unwarrantable stretch of 
authority in governments to attempt the regulation of all contracts 
in money, because there are a few persons who have not sense 
enough to make any contract whatever. Their protection would be 
better secured by the appointment of guardians over them. If it is 
the duty of the government to protect simplicity in one class of its 
citizens, it is its duty to protect it in all, and among the rest, in the 
lender. It ought, therefore, to prohibit all loans below the legal rate. 
If, after all, cases of fraud should occur, there is no apparent reason 
why the courts could not attend to them, as well as to other cases 
of fraud. 

Some have said that these laws protect prodigals from ruin, by 
enabling them to borrow money at alow rate. Waiving the ques- 
tion as to the desirability of the end in view, we would simply re- 
mark that these persons seem to have a strange notion of the proper 
means of accomplishing it. It would seem that to enable him to 
get credit would be the most expeditious road to his ruin. But we 
have seen that the law, instead of this, deprives him of all loans, or 
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greatly raises the rate. It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
law here unconsciously accomplishes a beneficial effect, for the re- 
fusal of credit is well calculated to check him in his career, whilst 
the increased rate will, indeed, hasten his ruin ; but that isso much 
the better both for himself and the community. If his protection 
really be the object of the law, it would be better accomplished by 
preventing him from selling what property he may possess, and from 
obtaining credit with merchants and other dealers in commodities 
which he purchases. The prodigal can always get credit for mer- 
chandise, etc., more easily than he can get a money loan, because 
the rate of profit in merchandise, etc., is generally greater than the 
legal rate of interest, and because the merchant, in marking his 
goods, always adds on a per centum to cover bad debts. 

Again, it has been said that a free access to the loan market 
would encourage “projectors.” This argument supposes a great 
. degree of simplicity in our money lenders. Experience has shown 
that they have always been sufliciently cautious as to what “ pro- 
jects” they go into. But the projects of a whimsical or useless 
kind are very few in comparison with those of a beneficial nature. 
One of the most equitable causes of complaint against usury laws, 
has been that they impede inventors in carrying out their useful 
designs, by not allowing capitalists to lend to them at a rate sufli- 
ciently high to indemnify them against the hazard of engaging in an 
untried business. Capitalists can always judge better than the 
Government what projects are useful and what are not. 

It has been urged in favor of these laws, that they prevent dor- 
mant partners from evading their liabilities by receiving their 
portion of the profits, as if it was interest or money lent to the 
other members of the firm. We may reply that this is a case of 
fraud, over which the courts would have jurisdiction. If the pre- 
tended rate was above the market rate, it would furnish prima facie 
evidence of partnership, which would amount to moral certainty, 
by the proot of any acts of superintendence. These acts could be 
very easily proved, as they are, in their nature, essentially public. 

The repeal of the usury laws has been objected to on the ground 
that small traders and manufacturers would have their bills dis- 
counted at ahigher rate than larger ones, on account of the greater 
security of the latter. We may reply to this that the security is no 
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greater in one case than in the other, provided the small dealers 
draw their bills on a proportionally smaller scale than the larger 
ones. Whenever they go beyond this limit, it is nothing but right 
they should pay for their imprudence. 

We have now seen some of the evils arising from these laws, and 
examined most of the arguments of their advocates. A complete 
enumeration of the former has not been made, because it would be 
tedious, and a refutation of all the latter has not been attempted, 
because of their futility. 


ART. V.—BRITISH HONDURAS. 
ITS HISTORY, TRADE AND NATURAL RESOURCES. 
BY MR. CHIEF JUSTICE TEMPLE. 


(Concluded.) 


All those materials for fibre which grow in Jamaica and the other 
islands,’ such as the plantain, the banana, the penguin, and the 
aloe, Honduras produces in great abundance. But there are two 
vegetable products which I believe are confined to British Hon- 
duras, Central America, and Mexico. One is called the “ Agave 
sisilana.” Of this ropes, mats, hammocks, and coarse sacking is 
manufactured ; the other, called Pita browmelia, ixtle by the Mex- 
icans, and silk-grass by the creoles of British Honduras. This 
plant grows spontaneously in the greatest abundance. The leaves 
are soft, dark green, from five to twelve feet long, and from an inch 
and ahalf to four inches wide. Along the edge of the leaf, ata 
distance of about six inches from each other, are short, sharp, 
curved thorns. When the plant is cultivated these thorns gradually 
disappear. The fibre which this leaf contains is unquestionably 
of a very superior description, and I have no doubt could be used 
in the manufacture of every species of textile fabric. Mr. Pye, of 
Ipswich, has informed me that this fibre is equal to the best China 
grass, is superior to the New Zealund flax, and is capable of being 
manufactured into the finest fabrics. Major Barrow, United States 
Engineer, in his book on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, thus speaks of 
it: “Among the spontaneous products is the Browmelia pita, or 
ixtle of the Isthmus, which differs in some respects from the Agave 
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Americana of Europe, the palgue de malguey of Mexico, and the 
Agava sisalana of Campeachy. Of this prolific plant there are 
numerous varieties, all yielding fibres, which vary in quality, from 
the coarsest hemp to the finest flax, Nor is the value of the plant 
diminished by its indifference to soil, climate, and season. The 
simplicity of its cultivation, and the facility of extracting and pre- 
paring its products, render it of universal use. From it is fabricated 
thread and cordage, mats, bagging, and clothing, and the hammocks 
in which the natives are born, repose, and die. The fibres of the 
pita are sometimes employed in the manufacture of paper ; its juice 
is used as a caustic for wounds, and its thorns serve the Indians 
for needles and pins.” 

The India rubber tree is a spontaneous product of Honduras. 
This tree grows to a very large size, and it is dispersed over the 
whole country. When an incision is made in the bark, a thick, 
milky fluid gushes out, which, in the course of a week, becomes 
black and solid. The wood-cutters frequently have recourse to it. 
When an accident occurs to those habiliments which, since the fall 
of man, it has been customary to wear in civilized countries, the 
owner, instead of resorting to the ordinary method of needle and 
thread, makes a gash in an India rvbber tree, and with some of the 
inspissating juice which immediately rushes out, he plasters up the 
chasm. 

There is a tree in Honduras called the mammee. It is a tall, 
straight tree, spreading at the top, and having long, dark green 
leaves, the under surface of which is covered with a soft down. It 
bears a fruit about the size of a cocoanut when it is denuded of the 
husk. The rindof this fruit is rough and of a pale brick color.” 
The inside is soapy, of a yellowish pink color, and tastes like a 
mixture of tar and molasses. It contains a large oval seed, of a 
dark brown cvlor, and highly polished, the kernel of which has a 
strong flavor of prussic acid. The Indians cut the kernels in 
small pieces, roast them and mix them with their chocolate ; some 
eat them alone. It is said to be agreeable, nutritious, and sedative. 
An infusion of the dried leaves is a powerful narcotic. An infusion 
of the bark is a narcotic and a tonic. The Indians of Tehuantepec 
extract an oil from the kernel, which they apply to their hair, and 
to which they ascribe certain medicinal properties, but what they 
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are I have not heard. The flowers of the trees are used in flavor- 
ing a liqueur made in some parts of the West Indies, called créme 
des creoles. 

That valuable plant, ipecachuanha, the root of which is so exten- 
sively used in medicine as a powerful, but harmless emetic, and 
which is a principal ingredient in the Dover’s powder, is also indige” 
nous to Honduras. ‘The flower is seen growing on the roadside and 
in the pastures, as the daisy and the dandelion in this country. 

The silk cotton tree is a native of Honduras. It grows toa 
prodigious height, is widely spreading, and is covered, when in 
blossom, with most beautiful flowers. These flowers are succeeded 
by green pods, from four to six inches in length, which contain a 
grey cotton, which is extremely soft and silky. This material, I 
think, might be used for covering hats. There is no country in the 
world in which better rice could be grown than Honduras. The 
nature of the greatest part of the land near the sea coast is low and 
moist, and consisting of a rich, black, unctuous vegetable mould, 
is peculiarly adapted to the production of rice. 

I have said that the cochineal, indigo, and sasaparilla which are 
shipped at Belize are not the produce of Honduras, but of the 
Central American States. Cochineal or coceus cacti, from the Greek 
word kokkos, because it was thought at one time to be the grain or 
seed of the cactus, called by the Spaniards cochinilla, is confined 
entirely to Guatemala. The cochineal is a small insect which feeds 
only upon the cactus. It was introduced into Guatemala in the 
year 1811, by Don Jose de Bustamente, from Oaxaca, in Mexico, of 
which he was Captain-General, when he was removed from that pro- 
vince to the former State. It was fomerly exported to Cadiz, but 
since the independence of the Central American States, the whole 
of it has been sent to England by way of Belize. It is packed up 
in hides, each bale being called a seroon, and containing 150 pounds. 
The demand for this beautiful dye has very much increased of late 
years. In 1827, 100 seroons were exported ; in 1830, 300 ; in 1831, 
700 ; in 1846, 9,037 ; and in 1849, 9,794. The price, twenty years 
ago, was 10s, 6d. a pound. It now varies from 3s. 4d. to 4s. 9d. for 
silvers, and for blacks from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. The black cochineal, 
which is consiedered the best, is the insect which is dried after it 
hag ceased to breed. The silver is that which is dried before it has 
84 
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begun to breed. Mr. Dunlop, in his “ Travels in Central America,” 
states that there are five varieties of the cactus which have been 
tried in Central America for the propagation and sustenance of the 
cochineal. The “ penka beaver,” ( hedge cactus, ) the penka amarilla, 
or yellow flowering cactus, the penka blanea, or white flowering 
cactus, the “ mosote,” having a bright crimson flower, and the 
costanea, which has also ared flower. Of these five descriptions 
of the cactus, the mosote is preferred, for a plantation of this 
cactus will last twelve years, and yield two crops a year. The 
insect is preserved during the winter upon the leaves of the 
cactus, in long narrow buildings erected for the purpose. At the 
commencement of the dry season, which is in October, the insect 
is placed upon the leaf, and at the expiration of ninety days, when 
the mother cochineal has done breeding, and the young insect is 
sufficiently mature, they are taken off and dried in the sun. The 
different descriptions of cactus which I have mentioned grow as 
well in Honduras as in Guatemala, and there is no reason why the 
cochineal insect should not be also produced there. All that is 
required is dry weather while the insect is breeding and feeding 
upon the leaf. A heavy shower of rain would in an instant wash 
the cochineal from the leaf. From the beginning of March until the 
end of May, scarcely a drop of rain falls in Honduras. During that 
period the cochineal might feed upon the cactus in perfect security. 
It is extremely probable that the climate of Honduras would be 
more favorable to the cultivation of this insect than even Guatemala, 
for in the latter State the nights are often very chilly, which is not 
the case in the former country during the dry season. The insects 
are often destroyed by the chill, cold night air of Guatemala. 

Sarsaparilla, the medicinal properties of which are so valuable, is 
a native of British Honduras. At the present moment the whole of 
the sarsaparilla which comes from Belize grows in the Republic of 
Honduras, although the seamen, when they bear upon their backs, 
bales of this article to the boat at the seaside, which is to carry 
them on board the ship bound for England, which is riding at anchor 
in the bay, pass by this very plant which is growing wild, and 
which ignorance or apathy leaves to wither unregarded. 

A very considerable quantity of indigo passes yearly through 
Belize for England. This comes entirely from San Salvador, and 
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is the only article exported from that State. Previously to the 
independence of the Central American States, a very considerable 
quantity of indigo was produced in San Salvador, but since that 
event, the cultivation of it has gradually declined. In 1820 the 
quantity produced amounted to 8,323 bales, but in 1846 the quantity 
did not exceed 1200. The plant which is cultivated in San Salvador 
is a triennial, but there is another species indigenous to the country, 
which is a perennial. The latter plant produces a dye very superior 
to the former, but it only yields about half the quantity. In British 
Honduras the forests are full of this indigenous plant, and there is 
not the slightest doubt, if it were properly cultivated, and science 
and skill were brought to bear upon the manufacture of the dye, 
that country would produce an article equal to the best Bengal 
indigo. 

The moringa tree, from the seeds of which the celebrated oil of 
Ben is said to be made, grows readily. Digitalis, or fox glove, is 
found in the high lands. 

The fustic, a large tree, from which a yellow dye is procured ; 
the brazilletta, or Brazil wood, which gives a crimson dye ; 
Pterocarpus Draco, from which dragon’s blood is derived ; the 
Dolichos pruriens, or cowhage, which is used as a vermifuge ; the 
contrayerva, which is valuable for its tonic properties ; vanilla, so 
much used as a scent, and for flavoring confectionery ; cacao, from 
which chocolate is made—all these vegetable products grow in wild 

‘profusion in British Honduras. To mankind they are of no use ; to 
man, ungrateful to his Maker for his varied and exhaustless boun- 
ties, they are like the rose, which is 


_-** Born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


In the district to the north of Belize, excellent sugar and rum are 
produced, and there is no locality in the world where better coffee 
could be grown than in the Manati hills and the Cockscomb moun- 
tains. The mulberry tree flourishes, and the silk worm could be 
cultivated with success. | 

All this vegetable weaith, all these varied resources, the Hon- 
duras merchants are well aware of ; but so long as our position in 
the country is uncertain, so long as we are threatened to be expelled, 
so long as our American friends keep firing off against us Clayton 
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and Bulwer treaties, and Monroe Doctrines, they consider that it 
would be too great risk to embark much capital in the general trade 
of that country. 

But the Central American question is now happily set at rest by 
the last treaty between this country and the United States, and any 
one who attempts to desturb the good feelings which dictated its 
amicable adjustment, will display neither patriotism nor good sense. 

I have so far confined my observations to the vegetable resources. 
of Hondaras ; and of them I have only mentioned those which were 
the most prominent. It has numerous valuable woods—the iron- 
wood, the sappodilla, the red pine, buttonwood, the dogwood, the 
cedar, the ziricote, the mohoe, the red mangrove, the Santa Maria, 
the seagrape, and a host of others, extremely valuable which I must 
abstain from noticing at present. But there are many animals pro- 
ductions which deserve to be ranked amongst the commercial 
commodities of this country. Turtle, tortoise shell, (which is the 
shell of the hawksbill, ) the roe of the calipever, equal in all respects 
to the roe of the sturgeon, and the sterlet, which comes from Russia ;' 
the liver of the hiccattee, the oil from the tail of the manati, the 
eggs of the iguana, the scales of the tarpaum and the calipever, the 
jewfish, from the thick gelatinous skin, bones, and fins of which 
isinglass might be made, and many others which I have not time 
to notice. 

There is no question that Honduras is destined before many 
years have elapsed to hold an exalted rank amongst our colonies. 
That grand conception, the Honduras inter-oceanic railway, which 
when finished, and I have no doubt it will be finished, will confer im- 
mortality upon its projectors, will give new life to British Honduras ; 
it will launch into it fresh energy, skill, intelligence, and capital ; 
and it will bring into high relief the great mercantile capabilities 
which it possesses, and place it in that position, commercial and 
political, which by right it ought to occupy. Telegraphic communi- 
cation will be established between London and Havana within the 
next year. It is the intention of the Honduras Railway Company to 
lay a wire from Havana to Cape Antonio, from Cape Antonio to Belize, 
and from Belize to Puerto Caballos, the Atlantic terminus of the 
line. 




















ADDRESS BY COL, BEN ALLSTON. 


ART. VI.—ADDRESS BY COL. BEN ALLSTON. 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE WINYAH INDIGO SOCIETY, SOUTH CAROLINA, AT ITS 
ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY, MAY 7, 1869. 

We take pleasure in commending to our readers the extracts from 
this address which follow. They comprise two points which have 
not met with the attention they merit. The one is the education 
of Southern youth to useful pursuits ; the other is the sacred trust 
of caring for the men and their families who fought and saffered by 
the late war. Col. Allston is a Southern man. He has a right to 
speak in council. He wisely leaves the past to bury itself, and 
occupies himself with the present and future. It is true that we 
must adapt our thoughts, our actions, our public legislation, to the 
existing exigency. We must turn to political economy, and cease 
to rely upon political abstractions for safety and restoration. In 


the words of Col. Allston : 


We must, my friends, begin atthe beginning again. We must make a new 
start ; we must rear such a society about us and within us, as shall, one day, 
(though we may never see it,) be able and and prepared to conquer either in the 
field of the laborer, or the warrior ; in the forum, or on the spreading sails of 
commerce, amid the thundering of iron hail, or in the clanging workshop of 
the artisan. 

Our young must be taught that labor is honorable in all, and that honest work is 
true worship. Already we see the negroes, aided and sustained by the fostering 
hand of Government, and by private means, assembling their young in schools, 
preparing them for the struggle. They are right—but shall we be behind ; shall 
we permit them, even with this aid, to outstrip us in this contest, and show a 
higher ee of the advantages of education than ourselves? It cannot, 
must not be. It will not do to sitidly by, and scoff, and sneer at their efforts, their 
vanities, their follies. We must’be upand doing—we mwst gather up the whole 
unselfish energies of our natures, and strive manfully, honorably, nobly, to educate 
ourselves and our children. I mean by our, all of our race and lineage. The child- 
ren of those who are poor and incompetent ; the children of those who died in. the 
service you called them to; the children of want and crime ; all, all should be pro- 
vided for, so that they may not only learn to read and write, (which in itself is 
as a mere nothing,) but that through these they may learn their duties and re- 
sponsibilities, may be educated morally in the heart. 

: * * “ All that is great in thought 
That strikes at once as with electric fire 
And lifts us, as it were, from Earth to Heaven, 
Comes from the heart, 
That they may be enabled to see clearly, judge rightly, and want nobly—that 
redjudice, pride and ignorance, the moral poisons, may be, if not dispelled, at 
east shorn of their great power for evil, 
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Some may say the State has made ample provision for the education in her free 
schools. It may be, and to her credit be it said ; but, my friends, this does not 
meet our wants, nor relieve.us of our duties. The State, as at present organized, 
while it is our duty, so long as we remain, to obey herlaws, ) is not just the guardian 
our heroic dead would select for their orphaned babes. These were left to their comrades; 
and this Society as much, ay, and more than the State, to the extent of its ability 
should see to it that this trust is not belied. 

We are the comrades of those who, died—we are their country. It is our most 
sacred duty not to neglect it, never to forget it. 

They marched forth and ‘‘ gave their Tife-blood freely up” for all that stayed 
behind, for all that lived, and now thatthe clang of battle is over, the form and 
character of the contest changed, it will not do for us to turn our backs upon, or close 
our hearts to, the pleading hands of their little ones. 

Thus, and thus only, can we return to them the debt we owe them; can 
make them live again ; can again see their smiling and cheerful faces around and 
amidst us, and can hear their friendly welcome voices. Then shall we feel that 
their lives were not thrown away, and our own will not be barren. Let none say 
that he was childless ; with no wife or children to mourn his fate, and embalm 
his memory! My friends, every son and daughter in the land was his ; for them 
and all that endeared them, for home and all its hallowed feelings, he periled 
and lost fortune and life. Let none think their means too small for this purpose, 
but let us obey the Divine command. . is 5 x # = : . 

We are not rich ; we are not great—nothing now more true ; but we have been, 
and we may be again ; and while there is now no wealth as of yore, there is com- 
parative wealth, and poverty as there never was here before. 

Planters who have prospered ; merchants who have prospered ; lawyers who 
have been feed ; men who have succeeded inany enterprise or purpose of your 
little day, I call upon you all, not to forget that there are hundreds who have not 
made their bread—that there are hundreds of little children all over our district, 
from the once well furnished parlor, to the pine woods hut, who are debarred of 
learning, of education, growing up in weeds and noxious flowers. : I call upon you 
all to contribute something of that increase wherewith Providence has blessed you, 
upon these ‘‘poor and needy” of our land. 

What greater blessings can you confer—how more surely aid the suffering 
around you, and obey the command of your Creator, than by placing instruments 
of usefulness and knowledge into their yet feeble and uncertain hands? 

The benefit to the townsman, the countryman would be greatin time. But 
must I look to these aids to enlist your sympathy? No! It is our duty; itis 
the duty of the day ; the hour ; which if done because it is right, will saely bring 
its own great reward. 

Consider for a moment, ye men and women of this old and at one time impor- 
tant town, how much all your pleasures, and your interests would be heightened, 
by having here a large and renowned school or college, from which yearly issued 
forth men of learning and culture, who should, in all after life, remember this 
place, their alma mater, with a glowing satisfaction, a gentle feeling, or a pro- 
found tenderness—whose exploits and deeds in the world beyond, shall all come back 
to you, to your credit or your shame. Consider, ye men of the country, what an 
advantage it would be to have your children taught and nurtured here; the 
temper and character of the town improved ; the business increased, and what 
proportion in value your own estate would bear to the increased importance of 
this ancient corporation. 

-Isaid men andwomer. But oh,! 
* * * « Woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort and command ; 
And yeta spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.” 


: 


to ye, women of our land, mothers, sisters, daughters, I especially appeal. To 
you is confided by nature the early nurture and training of our kind ; to you, in 
moments of victory or defeat, of exaltation or depression, of wealth or poverty, 
turn our first and fondest thoughts. Whatever glory or shame, honor or 
dishonor, renown or obscurity we gain in hfe, to you it all comes home; none 
feel, no, not ourselves, the joy or sorrow incident to each, as keenly as do you. 
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How important, then, that you should be foremost, by word and deed, by precept 
and example, in restoring this time honored institution, to more than its former 
usefulness—creating within and around us an atmosphere of truth, honesty and 
love ; and shedding abroad a light, pure and bright, into remote generations. 

It is somewhat remarkable that with the large increase in wealth, which 
occurred in this district, between the years 1800 and 1860, so little was appropri- 
ated to public charities. This is not confined to this district only, but is applicable 
to the entire South, particularly the coast. The reason, I think, is to be found in 
the relation then existing of master and slave. 

It was felt that a& wealth increased for the master the comforts of life of their 
depenants should increase with it; and much was done in this way which, 
scattered and deversified as it was, spread out overso broad an area and in- 
fluenced by the individual taste or fancy, left no tangible evidence of public 
charity bebind. 





ART. VIL—“ WE, THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


The evidences are undeubted that the Federal Government was 
formed by treaty compact between thirteen States, each of which 
was acknowledged by the Government which founded them to be 
an independent sovereign. From the equivocal testimony of Mr. 
Madison, who admitted that ours was a government “in part” of 
States, to the demonstration of Mr. Stephens, who has gathered and 
garnered all the proofs of the same fact, there results a demonstra- 
tion which no impartial man can disregard. The Union was a com- 
pact of States. When the mock doctor of Moliere was told that 
the heart was seated on the left side, he replied, “but we have 
changed all that.” We shall, however, continue in the faith that the 
Union was a treaty compactof sovereign powers, without regard to 
the contradictions which we may encounter. It is, nevertheless, 
true that all that has been changed. We now live under a form of 
government which represents the totality of the people under 
Federal jurisdiction. Under thisnumerical dynasty, the individuality 
of the States is as merely municipal as that of any county or town- 
ship within the State. It may be said that some part of the old 
frame has been permitted to stand and is worked into the structure 
of the new vessel. Very true, but the fact remains that the popular 
majority governs the States, and that three-fourths of these States 
can so amend the Federal Constitution as to take away the last 
vestige of the law, and institute the most recent exposition of the 
popular will. It is thus obvious that if the States would regain or 
retain their original relations to the common Government, it can 
alone be through the acquisition of those elements of numbers and 
capital which are in truth the governing powers. 
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New England was at first so conservative as to be charged with 
monarchical—certainly, with aristocratical, tendencies. Adams, Pick- 
ering, and Chase, were regarded as the opponents of all democratic 
ideas. That New England did not regard the Government as a gov- 
ernment of numbers, is shown by the fact of her having reserved a 
senatorial equality to her small States of that section, and refusing 
to the Southern slaves the right to a full representation as persons. 
New England hoarded her State power for more than three-fourths 
of acentury. When, however, she embraced the ultra democracy 
of negro equality, and embarked in a crusade to subjugate her 
sisters, she dragged her anchor from the only mooring that could 
give her sectional safety. Practically, New England has thrown up 
her separate estate, and has come into hotch-pot with all the other 
people of the Union—Chinese, coolies, and negroes included. The 
immense growth of the Mississippi, Pacific, and Rocky Mountain 
States will very soon reduce the relative influence of New England 
to the same insignificance with that of the South. The only two 
sections of the Union which were based upon similar ideas of law, 
morality, and government, have been at war. The one of them has 
invoked the aid of the numbers that ‘‘ knew not Joseph,” and sub- 
jugated the other. These same numbers will place their own con- 
struction on their own government, and will no more recognize the 
claims of New England than those of South Carolina. The war of 
the old States will prove fatal to both. We know that New Eng- 
land consoles herself with the idea that her sons immigrate West 
and will direct the policy of the West. The New Englander, like 
every other Anglo-Saxon, adopts the ideas and interests of the peo- 
ple among whom he resides. If it be to the interest of the Western 
States to oppose a tariff of protection, or to advocate the Missis- 
sippi or the Pacific outlet, we shall expect to see the sons of New 
England represent these interests, if it shall put what Burns calls 
their “auld respectit mither,” Massachusetts, in the poor house. This 
is that era of “ king numbers” which John Randolph predicted. 
We have made this long preface to an article which we subjoin 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer. It carries home to New England the 
consequences of her new doctrine. It shows that if “ State rights, 
State allegiance, and the like,” are discarded fallacies—if all men 
are politically equal, then the right of senatorial representation no 
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longer exists in the States, nor can three white men in Connecticut 
hold an amount of senatorial power equal to that of five freedmen 
in Georgia. This would be a preposterous dereliction of principle. 
The corollary to this discrepancy between the constitutional theory 
of New England, as announced by Mr. Sumner, and the representa- 
tion of the States, as such, in the Senate, is obviously to reconstruct 
the Senate. It is a revisory body. Let it so remain, but Western 
men now propose to make it conform to the new dispensation. They 
propose to base senatorial representation, like that of the House of 
Representatives, on numbers. Thus, this basis being numerical, 
‘we, the people of the United States,” will have one Representative 
in the House for every one hundred thousand souls, and one member 
of the Federal Senate for every five hundred thousand souls. Bat 
even if the present representation in the senate by States shall con- 
tinue, it cannot be very long until the new States now forming in 
the West and on the Pacific will so .ar control that body as to leave 
the old Atlantic States, and especially the little corner of New 
England, at their mercy. Let it not be said that we look with 
pleasure upon this overthrow of our doctrines. It shows that those 
who employ agencies of which they do not approve to promote their 
own atnbition or interest may, in the end, suffer from the application 
of the doctrines thus adopted. Those who live by the sword may 
perish by the sword. We will further show how the new leaven is 
working by the following extract from the Cincinnati Enquirer : 


[Ep. Review. 


The Hon. Lot M. Morrill, formerly a United States Senator from Maine, presided 
over the late Republican Convention in that State. In the course of his speech 
he said : 

‘* Federal authority and State rights, secession, nullification, State allegiance, 
and the like, always moral treason against the nation, go into history among the 
discarded fallacies of the past.” If State rights is a ‘‘discarded fallacy,” then, of 
course, New England ought not to object if her six little States, which, in area, 
are hardly larger than Missouri and Illinois, and which, together, in population, 
are less than New York or Pennsylvania, are rolled into one, with two United 
States Senators, instead of the twelve which she now has. Except upon the 

rinciple of State rights, which this New Englander declares a ‘‘ discarded fallacy,” 
by what right has little Rhode Island, with 200,000 people, to as many members 
in the highest branch of the United States Government as New York, with 
nearly 5,000,000 inhabitants ? 

State rights have always been the peculiar protection of New England—the 
means by which she has exercised such a vast political power, out of all propor- 
tion to her population, When we become a great consolidated empire, such as 
Mr. Morrill predicts our future to be, the great States, like New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ohio, will certainly lose less under it than the little New England 
communities, whose identity will then be swallowed up. 

In that event, our Yunkee friends, who have theirown very peculiar ideas of 
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morality and temperance, and who enforce them by sharp legislation, will find it 
impossible to give them application. The West and the South, with their more 
liberal and social philosophy, would make short work of much of that Puritanism 
which New England has ever sought to cherish as the apple of her eye. No more 
Maine laws, or women’s rights, or other curious vagaries, in which that people 
so love to indulge. Even the beloved African, who, in New England, is a sort of 
political god, enjoying special favor and protection, is not worshipped near as 
strongly in other parts of the Union ; and when Indiana and Illinois help define 
his status in the States beyond the Hudson, his admirers will find the change of 
progression not exactly suited to their feelings. 

But we presume Morrill, and the rest of his political colleagues, intend to deny 
State rights to all other portions of the Union, while they claim them for them- 
selves. That has always been their policy. They have reaped at one and the 
same time the advantages of State rights and of the most extended ideas of 
centralization. Who has forgotten that, ten or a dozen yearsago, New England 
claimed that her Personal Liberty Bills, to protect the negro fugitive from slavery, 
passed by her State Legislatures, were higher and more paramount in authority 
than the Constitution, or the laws of Congress passed in pursuance to it? Who 
dces not recollect that by force and mob violence they nullified the United States 
laws, and rendered it impossible for them to be enforced in their territories ? 

New England was the early home of secession. Her Hartford Convention of 
1814 went much further in that direction than the Jefferson resolutions of 1789-99, 
adopted by the General Assemblies of Virginia and Kentucky. While holding 
on to State rights when it was her interest so to do, she has been, as we have 
said, on other occasions, the great champion of Federal power. 

If we should now take Mr. Morrill at his word, and not only consider State 
rights asan exploded fallacy, but practically, in all cases, act upon that notion, 
what a howling there would be heard from New England? We would have 
another agitation, far stronger in every respect than the Hartford Conven- 
tion or the Personal Liberty Bills. The bells would toll, and the people would 
gather in every direction, pass inflammatory resolutions. and be rife for any 
action to right their supposed grievances that might be suggested by their leaders 
Then we should see Hon. Lot M. Morrill, who so summarily commits State 
rights to the tombs of the ‘‘ Capulets,” declare that it had been resurrected, and 
he himself the apostle of the once discarded creed! It is wonderful what a 
difference circumstances will make with some people ! 


ART. VIIL--TRUE CAUSE AND ISSUES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


WITH A NARRATIVE OF THE LAST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 


? 


BY HON. W. 8. OLDHAM, SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 

Upon the facts which history shall record, posterity will pronounce 
its judgment upon the bloody war just closed between the Northern 
and Southern States of the United States of America. To forma 
correct judgment as to which section was responsible for that san- 


guinary conflict, the issues between them must be clearly developed 


and properly understood. Whatever false or incidental issues were 
raised during the war to arouse the passions, influence the judgment, 
and control the actions of men, there was, in fact, but one great 
paramount question between the parties, and that was, whether the 
Constitution of the United States created a government for a single 
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political society, and consolidated the pre-existing communities com- 
posing the several States into one great political family—or whether 
each State constituted and remained an independent political 


sovereignty—whether the Union was formed of States or of individ- 


uals, and constituted a family of States, or one consolidated people 
of the inhabitants of all the States ? 

Some may regard such a question as belonging to things of the 
past, and its discussion immaterial and unnecessary. It is true that 
it is now no longer a practical question in the United States. There 
can be no doubt in regard the nature of the government which pre- 
vails over the people of those States at the present time. That 
question is closed against all controversy. The sword andthe bayo- 
net, the musket and the cannon, have settled this question and closed 
the argument forever. No government can be more thoroughly 
centralized and consolidated—glued with blood and hedged in with 
bayonets. The result of the war settled the status of the States 
and the practical character of the government for the future—but 
not for the past. It did not settle the moral responsibilities of the 
parties to the war by deciding which of them is culpable for pro- 
ducing it That question must be determined by the civilized world 
and by posterity, which cannot be justly done without a proper 
understanding of the causes and issues that provoked the wai. 

I have said that the real and fundamental issue between the 
parties was in regard to the nature and true character of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, whether « consolidated government 
or confederacy of States. It is true that there were subordinate 
issues ; such as the abolition of slavery by the General Government, 
the right of a State to secece from the Union, etc. These were bnt 
incidental to the fundamental question, and were involved in it. 
The Northern press and politicians have constantly proclaimed that 
African slavery, as it existed in the Southern States, was the cause 
of the war. They well knew the prejudice that had been produced 
against slavery by the moral and political crusade which, for half a 
century, they had waged against it, using the weapons of false- 
hood, slander, and misrepresentation. They well knew the potency 
of that position as a meaus to arouse and keep alive the war spirit 
of their people ; they well knew the advantage of placing the re- 
sponsibilities of the war upon that issue before a prejudiced tribu- 
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nal. The prejudices which they have excited will pass away with 
time ; the passions they have aroused will subside ; the falsehoods 
and slanders they have sown broadcast through the world will be 
exposed and refuted ; truth will be made manifest, and a calm, dis- 
passionate and just verdict will be pronounced between them and 
us. Bunt these things will never occur if Southern men quietly sub- 
mit to Northern misrepresentations of the controversy, or, like 
crouching spaniels, agree to, and aid in giving credence to their mis- 
representations, as some Southern men are doing. 

In one sense of the word, slavery caused the war, that is, it raised 
the question which brought on the war. It was upon that subject 
that the people of the North became embittered against those of 
the South, and vice versa—it was upon that question that a sectional 
party was organized at the North in such a manner that, with but a 
little over one-third of the popular vote of the United States, it 
elected a President and and a Vice President of the United States, 
and a majority of the Representatives in Congress, and as com- 
pletely disfranchised the people of the Southern States as the same 
has since been done by armies. Slavery was the firebrand which 
was applied to the powder magazine and produced the explosion. 
Still slavery was not the real cause of the war. 

The Southern States did not secede to perpetuate the institution 
of African slavery per se. Not simply to prevent its abolition, but 
to prevent the people of the Northern States from abolishing it 
through the instrumentality of the Federal Government. The 
Southern people regarded the subject of slavery as purely a domestic 
matter, subject alone to the jurisdiction of the State in which it 
existed, and that the people of such State alone had the right to de- 
termine upon its abolition or continuation. So it had always hereto- 
fore been understood and agreed. They further believed that the 
people in the States in which slavery did not exist had no right to 
meddle with it in those where it did, either through the instru- 
mentality of their own State Governments or of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or otherwise, directly or indirectly. 

This point is illustrated and established by the action of those 
States at the time they seceded. Between the Presidential election 
of 1860 and the fourth of March, 1861, the Conventions of seven 
States passed ordinances of secession, to-wit: South Carolina, 
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Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas ; the 
remaining seven slave States refused to secede ; in some of them 
the people were almcst unanimously opposed to it, but when Mr. 
Lincoln drew the sword, and declared war against the seven origi- 
nal seceding States, the Conventions of Virginia and Arkansas, 
which had rejected ordinances of secession, immediately reconvened 
and, by an almost unanimous vote, passed them—in the Convention 
of Arkansas there was but one desenting vote. The people of the 
States of North Carolina and Tennessee had, by large majorities of 
the popular vote, rejected calls for Conventions. A Convention was 
now called in the first, which passed a secession ordinance, and in 
the other the Legislature submitted an ordinance to the people, and 
if was ratified by about as large a majority as that by which the 
call for a Convention had been rejected. The action of Maryland 
was prevented by Federal soldiers, that of Missouri by the same 
instruments, while Kentucky was cheated, swindled, victimized, and 
enslaved by the plausible argument of “ neutrality.” 

The States which seceded all acted upon the same principle : to 
preserve their sovereignty, which was threatened to be destroyed 
by the interference of the Federal Government. The first seven 
seceded because their sovereignty was threatened by its interfer- 
ence with slavery ; the other four seceded in order to maintain 
their sovereignty, which was assailed by a war against the States 
which had previously seceded. The action of the first, at the time 
it took place, and under the excitement existing upon the question 
of slavery in the States, mislead some men, both North and South, 
as to the real grounds upon which they acted. Let it be admitted 
that, in addition to the purpose of maintaining their State sover- 
eignty, they also had in view the preservation of the property of 
their people, and to avoid the convulsions certain to attend the sud- 
den disruption of social and domestic institutions. The action of 
the other four States cannot be attributed to those latter considera- 
tions. They had already been discarded by the previous refusal of 
those States to secede. Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas distinctly announced to the world that they would not 
secede upon theground that the institution of slavery was menaced, 
by the election of Mr. Lincoln, and they as distinctly announced 
that they did secede because he declared war against the States 
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which had seceded before he was inaugurated President. Such 
was also the case with a large number of individuals in the 
originally seceded States, who, at the time of the action of their re- 
spective States, were most decidedly and sternly opposed to it, but 
the moment war was proclaimed against the States, their opposition 
ceased, and they became as ardent secessionists as any ; they con- 
tributed freely and liberally of their substance for the support of the 
cause-—they entered the army, both as officexs and private soldiers, 
and either died, as many of them did, or fought bravely until the 
end of the war, in defence of the Confederate cause. 

The great mass of non-slaveholders in the South, and especially 
in the cotton States, were secessionists. As many, if not more of 
that class, in proportion to numbers, entered the army as volunteers 
as did of the class of slave owners. The Northern abolitionists 
who, in their wild, criminal, and reckless crusade against the South, 
lost sight of every interest except that of the negro, and also of the 
fact that we had a Constitution, could never understand, and often 
expressed their surprise at the fact, why the non-slaveholders of , 
the South entered the Confederate army and fought in defence of 
the South, and did not join the Federal army and fight to free the 
slaves, and to enslave their own people. The Southern non-slave- 
holder, from personal knowledge, understood the real condition of 
the Southern slave, and was therefore not demented by the blind 
zeal of the Yankee abolitionist in behalf of negro freedom, so as to 
lose sight of every other consideration. He knew that his own 
liberty, and that of his children, were guarded by constitutional 
barriers, which were being torn down and destroyed, under the 
pretence of benefiting the negro ; he and his family had an interest 
in social order and domestic peace, which were threatened to be 
destroyed by the emancipation of the slaves, and allowing them to 
riot without restraint. He was influenced by the highest incentives 
to human action to resist the invasion of the sovereignty of his State 
by the Northern people, through the Federal Government as a political 
engine, as well as to resist the invasion of the soil of his State by 
hostile armies to set the negro free. In either case, such an inva- 
sion, unresisted, or unsuccessfully resisted, could produce but one 
result : the destruction of the sovereignty of the States, the practical 
overthrow of Constitutional Government, with the destruction of 
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the liberties of the people. These facts not only explain what was 
a doubt in the Northern mind, but they likewise prove that the 
Southern States did not secede upon the abstract question of 
slavery, but in consequence of a power claimed and threatened to 
be exercised by the Northern people, through the instrumentality 
of the Federal Government, unwarranted by the Constitution, 
destructive of the previously acknowledged theory of the Govern- 
ment, and incompatible with civil liberty. 

To have prevented the abolition of slavery, by the action of the 
States ia which it existed, there were few, if any men in the whole 
South, who would have consented to the shedding of one drop of 
blood by the humblest soldier who fought in the ranks of the Con- 


federate army. But to prevent its destruction by the people of 
other States, in violation of their rights of self-government, the 
Southern people, slaveholder and non-slaveholder, resolved upon 


bloody resistance, as long as there was a hope of making it suc- 
cessful. Those were the reasons that produced that unanimity 
amongst the people of the South which so surprised and astonished 
Northern abolitionists. 

If slavery was in any respect the occasion of the war, it was 
because the people of the North made it so by an officivuus and 
unwarranted intermedling with it in the States where it existed. 
If tne same spirit of good will and harmony had actuated their 
successors which existed amongst the people of the North at the time 
they framed and adopted the Constitution—if the same good faith 
had continued to exist in the observance of constitutional obliga- 
tions and the performance of constitutional duties which existed 
at the time they were imposed and undertaken, slavery would 
never have caused or occasioned the war. No sectional hostile col- 
lision would have ever taken place, and the Government would have 
continued to exist in accordance with both the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution, ‘the best government the world ever saw.” 

I have said that the Southern States seceded in order to preserve 
their political sovereignty, and their right to administer government 
within their respective territories, over their own domestic affairs, 
without interference or control by the people of other States. Were 
those States right in assuming that;they were independent sovereign 
States in regard to their own internal domestic affairs? Or were 
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the States, by the Constitction, all consolidated into one great politi- 
cal family, giving to the people of every State the right to interfere 
with, and seek to change, the institutions of another, regardless of 
the sentiments and wishes of the people of the State in which such 
institutions might exist? If they were sovereignties, as they 
claimed to be, the people of the North are responsible for the war 
and all its bloody consequences, and are justly entitled to the con- 
demnation of the civilized world and of posterity, if not, then let a 
similar judgment be pronounced upon those of the South. 

The determination of that question involves the inquiry as to 
the nature and character of the Government of the United States, 
as ordained and established by the Constitution, and as designed by 
its framers, the character of the States by which the Constitution 
was ratified and adopted, the relations they established with each 
other and with the Federal Government, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which were imposed upon the citizen. These inquiries have 
constituted themes for political discussion from the first days of the 
Republic until the present time. Although by many they are fully 
understood and appreciated, yet many more, even professing to be 
State rights men, especially in the Northern States, have never 
given to them that investigation and reflection which our fathers 
thought they merited. In fact, a deep rooted prejudice has long ex- 


revival of their discussion in connection with nullification in South 
Carolina in 1833, a measure opposed by every other State in the 
Union. Up to that period they had been discussed to no great ex- 
tent since the election of President Jefferson. They have been de- 
nominated abstractions, but a disregard*of the great truths involved 
in them produced a terrible and bloody reality, ‘‘and the end isnot yet.” 
Even now their investigation may be regarded by many as “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable.” Nevertheless, the history of our bloody and 
cruel war cannot be fully and truly written without their discussion ; 
the verdict of the civilized world and of posterity cannot be justly 
rendered without understanding correctly the questions between the 
parties, nor can a just judgment be pronounced against the guilty 
authors of the war without their determination. For these pur- 
poses I shall state my argument iu behalf of the action of the South- 
ern States, leaving to the reader and the historian to determine its 
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weight ; the latter, when he shall gather together and compare the 
material from ,which the history of our struggle shall be written 
should he deem this offering in behalf of the Southern cause as 


worthy of his attention. 

Before the American Revolution no political connection whatever 
existed between the colonies, except that they were dependencies of 
the same common government. Their first association grew out of 
the Revolution, and it was continued, modified, and changed under 
the suggestions and necessities of subsequent events. To develop 
the motives that prompted the first association of the colonies, and 
the character in which they acted in the formation of their associa- 
tion or Union, will gu far to establish the nature of the Union which 
they formed. The colonies had each received a separate charter 
from the British Crown, establishing their local governments. Each 
had its own Governor and Culonial Legislature. They were not 
sovereignties, but dependencies. The people became accustomed 
and attached to the system of local governments, es well as con- 
vinced of the great advaniage of such a government, with the 
power to regulate the domestic interests and affairs of each particu- 
lar section. When the measures of the British Government indi- 
cated a determination to deprive the colonists of rights and _privi- 
leges to which they believed themselves entitled as British subjects, 
a conflict ensued. The colonies did not secede, for they were not 
sovereignties, but they revolted against the government to which 
they were subjects, and declared themselves to be independent 
States. A common danger brought abvut a union of the colonies 
for the purposes of common defence. 

A Congress was proposed, to be composed of delegates to be sent 
by each colony, to meet and consult as to the best measures to be 
adopted to avert the common danger. . Delegates were accordiugly 
appointed by, or under the authority of the Legislature or Conven- 
tion of each colony. Commissions and letters of instruction were 
issued to the delegates, authorizing them to act and defining their 
powers.and duties. There was no treaty, compact, or constitution 
entered into between the colonies providing for the meeting of the 
Congress. It took place by a kind of tacit and general consent—one 
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colony having made the proposition for a Congress and the others 
assenting by}the appointment of delegates. 

The delegates were not appointed by the people of the colonies 
individally, but by the authorities representing the aggregate popu- 
lation, or the political societies, and the delegates represented their 
respective colonies, and not the people of all the colonies. If there 
was a union, it was simply a union of counsel and of action in 
the existing war with Great Britain, bat each colony distinctly 
preserved its separate and independent political existence. There 
was no general or common government, upon which powers were 
conferred, but the delegates from each colony, acted alone under 
the authority and powers granted them by their own colony. 

By the Congress so constituted and assembled, the Declaration 
of Independence was proclaimed, by which the colonies were de- 
clared to be “free sovereign and independent States ” and not one 
free sovereign and independent State. The war was conducted 
under the authority of the Congress so constituted, diplomatic 
agents were appointed, and treaties of alliance, offensive and 
defengive, were entered into with foreign aations, under and by 
the same authority, and finally, the treaty of peace was entered 
into, and in that treaty Great Britain acknowledged each State 
by name to be a free, sovereign, and independent State. Thus the 
colonies were planted and governed separate from each other, until 


the period of the Revolution, preserved their separate political 
existence during the war, were recognized as political sovereigns 
in treaties with France and Spain, and finally, each was individu- 
ally and by name acknowledged by Great Britain to be a free 
sovereign and independent State. Further, several of them before 


the date of the Declaration of Independence, had assumed all the 
powers and functions of sovereignty, in displacing the Colonial 
Governments and establishing State Governments in their stead ; 
all of them did the same soon after. After that period the dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress, acted as the agents of their 
respective States, from whom alone they received authority, and 
who could at any time, and at discretion, enlarge, restrict, or 
revoke the powers and authority of their respective delegates. 

The articles of confederation were framed during the war of 
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the Revolution, but were not finally ratified until 1782. In 
them the sovereignty of the States was distinctly declared to be 
reserved. It is very clear that, to the date of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, each State was independent, and possessed 
all the attributes and powers of sovereignty—the most important 
of which is the power to establish, organize, sustain, and adminis- 
ter government. In fact those general terms may be said to com 
prehend all the attributes of political sovereignty. Then, did the 
States by ordaining and establishing the Constitntion of the United 
States, and entering into a union with each other, in accordance 
with its terms and conditions, divest themselves of that sovereign 
power which they had wrested from the Crown of Great Britain 
and exercised until then? In other words did they commit national 
suicide by the last sovereign act they preformed, destroy their 
existence as States, and amalgamate together into one political 
community or state? Nothing was further from the intention of 
a majority of the framers of the Constitition than such a result— 
such a purpose cannot be deduced from the reasons for whick the 
Convention was called, and the history of its proceedings repels 
such a conclusion. 

The articles of confederation had been found defective and 
inadequate to the accomplishment of the ends for which they were 
designed, and the Convention was called to amend them. Dele- 
gates"were appointed by each State in its corporate capacity to rep- 
resent the State in the Convention. After meeting in convention, 
and upon consuliation, finding it impracticable so to amend the 
articles as to obviate their defects, it was resolved to frame an en- 
tirely new irstcument, and the Constitution was the result. 

In the proceedings of the Convention questions were always de- 
termined by a vote of the States, the delegates from each State 
giving one vote. Throughout the whole period of its existence the 
individuality and the preservation of the sovereignty of the States 
was kept forward as a prominent and distinct idea. After the Con- 
stitution had been framed and finally agreed upon in the Conven- 
tion, it still had no force or binding effect, and it was therefore sub- 
mitted to each State for ratification or rejection. Its obligation 
upen each State asa Constitution depended upon the action of such 
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State alone; its ratification by one State gave it no validity or 
binding force in another State, but each State adopted it by its own 
suvereign act. Two of the States, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island did not ratify the Constitution until several years after it took 
effect in the other States. They did pot become members of the 
Union until after the first election of Gen. Washington to the Presi- 
dency. 

From the time when the Continental Congress was called until 
the ratification of the Federal Constitution, the people never treated 
with each other, or performed any other act as one great political 
society, but in all their intercourse with each other they acted in 
the character of, and as independent States—as sovereign with 
sovereign. The Continental Congress was a convention of inde- 
pendent States, each acting through its own delegates. The articles 
of confederation was a compact between States, in which it was 
expressly declared that each retained its sovereignty. In the treaty 
of peace with Great [ritain, although all the States acted through 
a common agent,each by name was acknowledged to be a sovereign 
and independent State. The Federal Constitution was framed by 
delegates from the States, each delegation acting in behalt of its 
own State ; all questions were decided by a vote by States ; it was 
submitted to the States, and each for itself, in the exercise of sover- 
eign power, ratified the instrument. 

These facts, it would seem to a reasonable mind, are ample to ex- 
clade the conclusion that the States ever designed to divest them- 
selves of their independent sovereign characters, by amalgamating 
and consolidating the peop‘e of all the States as one great political 
community. In all the debates of the Federal Convention not a 
member announced the propdsition that the Constitution they were 
forming was intended to consolidate the States into a single sover- 
eignty, but the reverse was upon all occasions proclaimed. ; 

The powers, functions, and duties of government are of a two- 
fold character, and are either internal or external. The first class 
consists in the power and duty to maintain social order, to protect 
the persons and property of individuals, to redress individual 
wrongs, to punish crimes, and generally to exercise all the powers 
necessary and proper to advance the internal prosperity of the 
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State and the happiness of the people. The external class consists 
in the power and duty to defend the State against external enemies, 
and to preserve its independent sovereign existence, to enforce the 
rights and obligations due to the State and its citizens against 
other nations, to declare war, make peace? to contract treaties of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with other nations or powers. No 
government is complete unless it possesses both these classes of 
powers. 

The first class of powers and duties in connection with the inter- 
nal government of the States were not taken into consideration 
among the reasons which induced the cail of the Federal Convention. 
They had already been vested in the respective State Governments. 
There were no complaints that those governments were inefficient 
and incompetent to the discharge of those duties. It was other-- 
wise in regard to the external powers. While the articles of con- 
federation had delegated them to the Congress, the incidental 
powers essential to their execution had been withheld. It was the 
sense of :a common danger from external foes, and the weakness 
and inability of the individual States to repel the assaults of exter- 
nal enemies, as well as the liability and danger of collisions be- 
tween the States, that caused the formation of the Constitution. 
The jealousy in behalf of the sovereignty of the States, the convic- 
tion of the superior efficiency of the State Governments to discharge 
the internal powers of government, and the fear that the domestic 
affairs of the States might be invaded by the Federal Government, 
were the greatest obstacles in the way of both the formation and 
ratification of the Constitution. Every clear proposition made in 
the Convention to create a central or consolidated government, and 
every one made which was believed gave power to the Federal 
Government which might be employed for the destruction of the 
sovereignty of the States, was sternly met and prompily voted 
down. 

The enumeration of the powers in the Constitution, which were 
delegated to the Federal Government, belong to the second or 
external class of powers. They may be classified, or subdivided, 
under three heads ; Ist. Power to defend the States against foreign 
armies ; such as the power to declare war, raise and support 
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enemies, provide and maintain a navy ; 2d. Power to regulate the 
intercourse between the States and to establish, by law, uniformity 
in all the States, in regard to certain matters, which could not 
otherwise be effected, except by a treaty between the States ; such 
for instance, as the power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, to establish weights and measures, a uniform rule of 
naturalization, and a bankrupt law, etc., etc. It is true that many 
of this class of powers per se appertain to the internal powers, but 
the importance, and even necessity of the same laws prevailing in 
all the States, that there should be uniformity, upon the subjects em- 
braced in this class, was the reason for conferring them upon the 
Federal Government. Without the power being granted to Con- 
gress, that uniformity could not be effected except by a treaty 
between the States, and in that case would have required the 
exercise of the external power of the State. A State, in a general 
sense, may coin money and regulate the value thereof, in the exer- 
cise of its internal powers, but the validity of the coin and its 
valae are limited by the territorial boundaries of such State, 
But if two States agree to adopt the same coin and value, it is a 
treaty between them, and the external powers are called into exer- 
cise. 

The third class or subdivision of enumerated powers conferred upon 
the Federal Government are incidental, and essential to the execu- 
tion of those of a substantive character. They provide the instru- 
ments, machinery, and means necessary for the execution of those 
powers. Amongst these are the power to appoint officers, to es- 
tablish courts, to levy and collect taxes, to levy duties on exports 
and imports, etc. 

Not a power belonging to the internal class per se is confered upon 
the Federal Government by the Constitution. It is not authorized 
to intermeddle with the internal affairs of a State in any manner 
whatever, except in the single case of insurrection, and only then 
to aid the State, when requested by the Executive thereof. 

A clear and close analysis of the Constitution, keeping in view 
the purposes for which the Federal Convention was called, and the 
declarations of its members while it was in session will prove con- 
clusively that none but the external powers of government were 
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conferred, or intended to be conferred upon the Federal Government, 
and that, where an internal power apparently was granted, it was 
done to enable the Government to execute a substantive external 


one. 

Thus, it is evident, that the framersof the Constitution designed 
to establish a duplex system of government, by dividing the powers 
of government, and delegating them to two different departments, 
those which are internal to one, and those which are external to the 
other creating, in the language of Mr. Jefferson, a “ home govern- 
ment” and a “ foreign government.” Neither was a perfect govern- 
ment within itself. It required both together to constitute a 
government possessing all the powers, and charged with} the 
performance of all the legitimate duties of government, essential 
to the preservation and well being of society. The State and 
Federal Governments were but different departments of the same 
Government, clothed with different powers, and charged with the 
performance of distinct duties. They both derived their powers 
from the same source, the sovereign power of each Siate respective- 
ly. Both together constituted the complete government of each 
State. To the first, the State inits sovereign character, delegated 
the powers of internal government, and to the other, in the same 
character, it delegated its external powers, to be exercised in 
connection with the same powers, delegated by each, and all of 
the other States. 

Neither was superior to, or supreme over, the other ; they were 
but parts of a whole, and coequal. Each was supreme over the 
matters confided to its care. The power was excluded from each to 
interfere with the other inits appropriate sphere. The Constitution 
provided that “this Constitution. and the laws and treaties made in 
pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, anything 
in the Constitution and laws of a State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” The amendment to the Constitution provided with equal 
emphasis “ that all powers not delegated by the Constitution, and 
which are not necessary to carry into effect the powers specified, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The Constitution is the supreme law of the land only in regard to 
the powers specificd in it, and delegated by it to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, but in no other respect. It is not a corporeal thing, fsu- 
preme in itself, a gilded bauble, like a monarch’s crown, to which 
all are subject, without regard to its letter or spirit. It is the 
supreme law in each State because the State, in the exercise of 
sovereign power, has declared that it shall be so, and not because 
any other State has so declared. It was a stipulation inserted in 
the Constitution, and like the Constitution itself, was imposed upon 


each State. 
(To be continued. ) 


ART. IX.—AN ABSTRACT OF THE MOST IMPORTANT DOC. 
UMENTS PUBLISHED BY THE NEW ORLEANS COM- 
MERCIAL CONVENTION, MAY, 1869. 


SPEECH OF GEN. VANDEVER OF IOWA. 
Gentlemen of the Convention and dwellers in the Mississippi Valley : 


I am deeply sensible of the honor of being called to preside, even temporarily, 
over your deliberations. I came from that distant portion of this valley, whence 
the mighty river which flows past this city taxes its rise, and belong to that 
great fraternity and brotherhood of men residing in this valley recognizing that 
river a8 a common bond, which binds us in an indissoluble union of interest. 
[Applancs. J 

t can be appropriated by no one exclusively, but it is ours, and you, I doubt 
not, with myself, are moved with earnest feelings of gratitude to the Author of 
all good, who has cast our lot in that noble valley, where, as I believe, the 
human race is yet to attain the highest type of civilization, and happiness is yet 
to reign above any other portion of this broad earth. [Applause.] 

We have come here to consider those interests which are dear to us all—to con- 
sider what means are proper to be adopted, under the existing circumstances, for 
ameliorating some of the difficulties that now lie in the way of our growing 
commerce. ‘ 

This great river, whose ramified branches reach the distant portions of this 
valiey, bears upon its bosom the wealth, not only of the Northwest, but of the 
genial South-—of this land—what shall I call it ?—this land of the myrtle and 
the pine. Uponits broad bosom, I repeat, are to be borne the products of this 
sunny soil—your cotton aud your sugar—to be freighted to the distant portions 
of the earth, to make glad the homes of millions hving far away. It is a ques- 
tion of practical importance, not only to us, but to millions yet unborn. It is not 
necessary for me, at the opening of the proceedings of this Convention, to occupy 
your attention, but allow me just at this particular point, to state one fact, and 
to show from that fact how deep an interest we, on the upper waters of this river, 
have in the deliberations of this Convention, and how much reason we have to 
hope that some practical good will result from it. 

The railroads that enter this valley from New York, that great center of com- 
merce, reaching out into the interior, crossing this river, have done much to 
develop the commerce of this country ; but, even now, are found inadequate to 
carry out our surplus products, and when we show, by experience, that a cheaper 
route can be found, and also demonstrate the necessity of employing that route, 
we prove the existing impending necessity on every person ‘nterested in that 
route, of doing all in his power to develop it. Those four States lying towards 
the source of the river—Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois and Missouri, adding Nebraska, 
if you choose,the wheat producing States of the upper river, are even now, accord- 
ing to authentic accounts, producing one-half of the entire wheat crop of this 
whole country. What have we demonstrated, since the opening of navigation, 
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the past season? We have shown that we can take our wheat from the Upper 
Mississippi, from the town of Dubuque, and transport it to New Orleans, at 
sixteen cents a bushel, the very first experiment almost, of transporting that 
wheat in bulk. 

We have brought it here at sixteen cents per bushel. It demonstrates further 
that wheat can be brought to your mart, at from ten to twelve cents per bushel. 
Now, we put that in contrast with the fact that it has cost us, for several years 
past, at the ordinary rates of carrying it from the banks of the Mississippi river 
to the city of Chicago, across the State of Illinois, twenty cents per bushel, and 
for 10 more money than it costs to take our surplus products, from the Upper 
Mississippi river, and set it down in the city of Chicago, we not only bring it to 
New Orleans, but we can carry it to the city of New York, or to Liverpool. 
{Applause.] That is a significant fact, centlemen, demonstrated by an experi- 
ment actually made within the last thirty days, in transporting wheat from that 
upper river to your city, and sending it abroad in a ship to the city of Liverpool. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, then, you see at a glance that those great avenues of commerce—the 
railroads penetrating to that northern country, to the Atlantic seaboard—cannot 
compete with this great river, which has been carved out by Nature’s God as 
the natural outlet for the products of this country, as the heritage of one people, 
bound together by the ties of a common interest. 

Superadd to this the valuable products of your own Southern land, and the 
surplus products of this Northern country, in wheat, corn, pork and all the other 
varied productions of the country ; superadd all this, to what you ordinanly send 
through your port, and there is no limit to the rapid advancement and develop- 
ment of the commercial importance of the city of New Orleans.” [Applause.]} 
We look to it as our natural outlet, and I tell yon, gentlemen of Louisiana, now 
sitting within the sound of my voice, and who reside in this vicinity, that you 
take no deeper interest in this great project of removing the obstructions from 
the mouth of the Mississippi river, than we do who live far up the valley of this 
stream. [Applause. } 

We regard it as a closed gateway to our commerce ; and although the aid of 
the General Government has been but grudgingly extended to foster the interest 
of this great valley, when the united voices of the people, living from one end 
of the river to the other, are brought to bear upon this question, and that interest 
aroused, as it will be, it will have its influence upon our representatives in Con- 
gress, and this gross injustice will cease to exist. [Applause. ] 

Why, sir, as an indication of what a single city can do, let me point you to the 
city of Chicago—a city of which we are proud, and we are also proud of New 
Orleans. The city of Chicago has a canal, from the Llinois river to the Lakes. 
It has felt the imadequacy of that canal, and for the nominal purpose. of 
establishing a drainage through the city, from the lake back towards the waters 
flowing inte the Illinois river, in order to carry off the filth of that city— 
for that ostensible purpose, she has been engaged in deepening and widen- 
ing that canal. She has not even asked the aid of the General Government ; she 
has not even invoked the aid of Illinois for this purpose ; and she is now engaged 
in a work, which, when completed, will amount to some three or four millions 
of dollars, furnished by the city of Chicago alone, for the purpose of opening a 
deep and broad water communication from thence to the Mississippi river. 

The real secret, when we get to the bottom of the whole of it, in the city of 
Chicago, is, that they recognize the importance of the Mississippi river as an 
outlet, and are determined themselves to be connected with it, and are looking 
ultimately to this great river, as the natural and inevitable outlet for all the pro- 
ducts of the Northwestern country, that are now pouring through that mart, 
filling: their elevators and enriching their merchants. Of course the matter rests 
with us, and if we do not help ourselves we cannot expect eny one else to help 
us. 

In regard to the particular matter of removing the bar from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, I will state that, in a conversation I have had since I arrived here, 
with 2 well informed gentleman on that subject, that with a sum of $400,000 at 
the outset, and with an annual expenditure ot from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
dollars, we can have from twenty to twenty-two feet of water, on the bar, thus 
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allowing free ingress and egress for ships drawing twenty feet of water. Now, 
what is the necessary result of all this? You will enable this great tide of com- 
merce to set this way. 

In another year or two, we will have completed improvements on the upper 
rapids of the Mississippi river so, that your barge lines of transportation can pass 
from the source of the Mississippi to its mouth, carrying the grain of the upper 
river to this point for ten cents per bushel, and from thence carrying it to the 
city of New York, or even Liverpool, at an expense no greater than it now costs 
the cities and towns along the upper river to transport their grain to the city of 
Chicago, and as one of the results of this movement, there will be an encourage- 
ment for return of freight, which will increase your commercial importance, 
increase your imports, and make this the great importing emporium of the entire 
valley of the Mississippi river, and your population in ten years hence will be 
counted, not as now by hundreds of thousands, but swelling in importance, in 
the day not far distant, when this great valley comes to be peopled with its 
hundreds of millions of people, when New Orleans shail have extended over all 
the lands between its present limits and the lake, and your population wil! exceed 
one million souls. [Loud applause. } 

This, then, is at your disposal, and I regard this day as an auspicious era in 
the history of New Orleans, and in that of the Valley of the Mississippi. It is 
one of those happy occasicns when men, prompted by like influences, bound 
together by mutual interests, fogetting the troubles and animosities of the past, 
meet together ; and here to-day we will drive the golden spike which shall bind 
us for all future time. i aH But that is not all. Connected with this 
are other subjects to be brought before your Convention—among others the 
foreign steam service, the carrying of our mails to distant parts. Why, look at 
the immense subsides which have been expended by the General Government in 
the aid of the completion of railroads running east and west across this continent, 
the donation of public land and money to the Union Pacific Road, and, just if 
you please, take into account that all the expenditures ever made upon the 
Mississippi river and its tributaries, for the purpose of improving its navigation, 
from the time of the first discovery of the country down to the present, does not 
equal in amount the appropriations that have otten been made by Congress in u 
single year to improve harbors and erect lighthouses on the Atlantic coast. If 
our wants are not attended to by Congress, the fault will lie at our own door, and 
we will be the architects of our own ruin and dishonor, but I trust we will return 
to our friends who sent us here, and make our voice so united, and create such a 
pressure of public sentiment on this subject, that when Congress shall again 
assemble it will no longer ignore the interests of this great valley, or put us off 
with a paltry pittance. The improvement of the rapids of the Upper Migsissippi, 
the removal of the bar of this river, and, if you choose, the falls of the Ohio, bound 
together as one project, and necessarily overshadowing in importance every 
other proposition for improvement that can be made, not of mere local import- 
ance, but nationa] benefit, and all these important measures will create a public 
sentiment which members of Congress will not dare disregard. We have a claim 
on the Government, and that claim must be met. 

There are other points to be touched on that I leave for those who are better 
informed than I am, and I trust, in the course of your deliberations, they may be 
fully developed, and that when we disperse we shall be able to show that our 
coming together has not been in vain, that we have talked to some purpose, and 


are now prepared to act. 
PROGRAMME OF THE CONVENTION. 


The following report was proposed and adopted by the Conven- 


tion : 

To the Chamber of Commerce of the City of New Orieans : 

The undersigned, appointed a committee to report the sujects proper in the 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans, to be acted upon by the 
Jommercial Convention of the river and lake cities assembled in this city, upon 
the call of this Chamber, on the twenty-fourth of May, 1869, have had the same 
under consideration and beg leave, respectfully, to submit the following 
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ADDRESS : 


The Chamber of Commerce of New Orleans respectfully presents to the Com- 
mercial Convention of the river and lake cities, assembled at New Orleans, the 
twenty-fourth of May, 1869, the following any ones as comprising, in their 
opinion, the scope of action appropriate to the deliberation of that body. 

That the numbers, taxations and interests of the constituency represented by 
the Convention deserves, at the hands of the National Government, the fallest and 
fairest participation in its administrative and legislative policy, and especially the 
fullest and freest facilities of commercial intercourse with domestic and foreign 
markets, by all proper ways and outlets to the ocean—natural and artificial. 

That the Mississippi river as a national highway, and under the national juris- 
diction, from its source to its outlet, should be kept free from any Federal, State, 
muncipal or corporate tax upon its navigation, or that of its principal tributaries. 

That with this jurisdiction, a responsibility rests upon the National Govern- 
ment to remove or obviate every physical obstacle to the effectual navigation of 
these rivers. ; 

That the paramount importance of the Mississippi river, as the common channel 
and outlet to the commerce of your constituents, demands that every impediment 
at its mouth be immediately and permanently obviated or removed. 

That the National Government should, in consideration of this responsibility, 
superintend and direct all surveys of exploration and construction, all desig- 
nations of places and modes, all appropriations and expenditures of national 
money needed for the performance of this great national duty. 

That the reparation and extension of the levees upon these rivers deserves the 
aid of the National Government, from public considerations of the most impor- 
tant character, as an act of generous and practical amnesty to helpless thousands 
who have suffered in their person and property by the force of war, and to laborers, 
whose wages are dependent on the safety of these works; as a measure of 
national interest and revenue, which will retain in the country sixty millions of 
gold, now paid for foreign sugar, and which, by reinstating the sugar product, 
would perfect the second American exportable staple, s ing in their present 
foreign values either the grain or gold exported from the United States. 

That the National Government should confer upon the constituency of this 
Convention an equal share of postal subsidies granted by Congress, so as to 
establish lines of steamers between the outlet port of the Mississippi and the 
principal commercial ports of Europe and ofthe American continent, its isthmus 
and its islands. 

That the construction of canals and other interoceanic ways of communication 
across the isthmus of Central America cannot but be regarded by the Conven- 
tion as of great incidental importance to the commercial interests cf their con- 
stituents. 

That the immigration of foreign population, by routes of transportation cheap, 
safe and open of access at all seasons, is an object of great importance to the 
interior States and Territories of the Union ; and the Convention should demand, 
on behalf of its constituents the same aid to immigrants arriving at the port 
of New Orleans as has been heretofore, or may be hereafter, given to immigrants 
arriving at other ports of the Union. 

That the city of New Orleans and the Gulf States, desirous to connect with 
the Pacific Ocean by railroad, will cordially unite in support of a bill granting 
national aid to the stockholders of a company to construct a railroad, beginning 
onthe Pacific Ocean, at or near San Diego, in California, thence by or near the 
junction ot the Gila and Colorado Riversy thence along the Gila by the most 
eligible line to El Paso, on the Rio Grande, and thence to a point on or near the 
thirty-second degree of latitude north, as nearly as possible, equi-distant from the 
cities of St. Louis, Cairo, Vicksburg, Memphis and New Orleans. 

Provided, That the said railroad company shall grant tp any company author- 
ized to construct a railroad from either or all of the several cities herein mentioned, 
the right to connect therewith on the same grade and gauge thereof, at its 
terminus, or at such other point as either of the said companies, or all of them, 
may deem eligible, to the completion of a direct line between each of the cities 
named and the Pacific coast of California. 
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2. That any company authorized to construct a railroad from any point on the 
Gulf of California to a point at or near El Paso, on the Rio Grande, shall be 
entitled to a connection with the trunk railroad on the same terms with the other 
branch railroad companies herein stated. 

3. That the trunk railroad shall conduct the transportation of the branch railroad 
companies promptly, and upon the same terms for similar services with its own, 
without discrimination in favor of or against either of them, and that, in 
consideration of the national aid to be given the trunk railroad, the tariffs, charges 
and schedules, established by it for the services of the branch roads, shall be 
subject to review, regulation and enforcement, upon proper application to any 
court of the United States having jurisdiction in the premises. 

That the organization ofa mode of transporting bulk grain, and other products of 
the Western imterior to foreign and domestic markets by the route of the 
Mississippi, its tributaries and its railroads, connecting, as well as the importation 
over the same route of the domestic and foreign commodities consumed in the 
same interior, are measures of the utmost importance to the commercial freedom 
of the constituents of the Convention. They are of not less consequence to the 
National Government, in the sale and settlement of its public domain, as well as 
in its internal and customs revenues, and in the common defence and general 
welfare of the whole Republic. 

Thatall proper Federal, State and muncipal aid should be extended to these 
objects. That additional ports of entry should be created in the interior, and 
that the custom-house at the port of New Orleans should be authorized and 
directed to adopt such regulations for inspecting, delivering, and otherwise 
expediting all invoices consigned to interior ports, as will pass the same to their 
destination without unnecessary impediment or delay. 

Taat this Chamber regards the National co-operation of the people, States and 
Territories, represented in the Convention, as indispensable and amply adequate 
to the success of these important measures, and this Chamber respectfully, yet 
earnestly, recommend to the Convention to impress upon the members and con- 
stituents the supreme importance of commercial harmony, as the first and most 
effectual step toward that sectional, social and political reconstruction so earnestly 
desired by the patriots, capitalists, and business interests throughout the Union. 

All of which is respectfully submitted and referred. 

Wuui1M M. Burwett, 
Cyrus Bussey, 
Joseph H. OGuiEspy, 
Grorce A, Fospice. 
SPEECH OF PRESIDENT CHAUNCEY I. FILLEY. 
Gentlemen of the Mississippi Valley Convention : 

I thank you for the honor you have conferred on the State of Missouri, and the 
city of St. Louis, which has sent me here asa delegate to this Convention. 
[Applause.] We meet here on business, and it is good for us all to be here. 
|Laughter.}] The city of New Orleans, and I may say all the cities of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, are represented here to consider the great interests of this valley, and 
of the South and the Northwest. And, gentlemen, this is the new dawn of 
Western commercial life. Upon you depends whether it shall grow to the noon- 
tide of success or stagnate. Looking to this motto [pointing to one of the 
mottoes,} ‘‘ The South extends a cordial greeting to the Northwest,” it indicates 
to us at once a bond of common interest and of commercial union, before which 
all other interests will fail. 

I hardly know, gentlemen, where to begin, in discussing the great topics that 
are to come before us. Whether to begin at the mouth of this great river or to go 
to its source, as General Vandever did in his eloquent opening address, and 
direct your attention to our thrifty people there, who are to act hand in hand 
with your cotton growers here, who are growing the cereals that will govern the 
commercial and corn exchange of this continent. 

For, gentlemen, cotton and wheat go hand in hand. They furnish the food, 
the raiment andthe exchange. They are the controlling elements that instigate 
the ulation of the great West. Therefore, I say, gentlemen, that we are in 
thodensd of this new commercial iife, and let us in harmony, hand in hand, the 
West and the South, move on this column to its perfect success. [Applause. ] 
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I had occasion a short time ago, to talk to the citizens of New Orleans upon 
this cereal movement ; and I see a real movement [laughter] at the present time. 
It is a real and it is a serious movement. It means the taking of the products of 
this valley—the cotton, tobacco, the wheat and the corn—by the way of this great 
Mississippi river, and in return receiving all the necessaries and luxuries which 
we demand from aforeign country. The necessaries of life will seek a channel 
by way of the cheapest route. The luxuries do not.. We have the necessaries of 
life. Wehold:the key in our hands of those necessaries. The Northwest has the 
crops now under their control, and are seeking an outlet forthe surplus to be 
conveyed to the Atlantic coast or to a foreign market, by way of the Mississippi 
river, at a price Jess than by any other route. Looking to your fields as we came 
down along the lines of your railroads and river, we saw already evidences of 
thrift—the growing cotton and sugar—and that means business. It means 
exchange from New Orleans to the far golden regions of the Northwest, and it 
indicates that we are to go hand in hand in carrying out the great commercial 
interests which we hope to see strengthened by this Convention. [Applause. ] 

Besides this, gentlemen, there are other questions to come up, which are to 
engage, not only the attention’ of this continent but that of the world. For 
instance, there is the questionof immigration. Labor is wealth. How could these 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in gold which are to be derived from your plan- 
tations be obtained except by brains and muscle. These must be brought into 
action to develop your fair fields and our grain fields of the North. Brains and 
muscle must accomplish this, and therefore I put the brains and the energy of 
the representative delegates of this valley, whom I see before me, against the 
capital of this continent. When the insignificant sum of one hundred thousand 
or two hundred thousand dollars was proposed in St. Louis to develop this grain 
movement, the people thought it was very little capital, and that it would not 
accomplish anything. But we see the effects of it in this Convention, called 
together by the several States ; $200,000 was a small sum, butit was a motive 
power to concentrate the energies and the mighty resolvesof this people. And 
now what do you see? Why, success is already demonstrated, so far as the 
practicability of this great Mississippi valley route is concerned. It is demon- 
strated that we can place our cereal crops in the Liverpool market at as lowa 
rate as they can be transferred by the great Northwestern route to the Atlantic 
coast. So much has already been accomplished. The lake cities acknowledge 
thiseven. It is not necessary for me to go into the figuresin regard to it, for 
you have had them before you fora month. But the consumer of the Northwest, 
it is he that is looking at those figures. They are mighty to him. The price of 
wheat is now so low that it consumes nearly fifty per cent. of its value to get it to 
the markets of the Atlantic coast. The industry of the Northwest is employed in 
the production of grain. And the people are moving to increase by ten-fold 
their product, and they look now to the cheapest outlet for it down this great 
river. 

St. Paul, at the upper end of the Mississippi, has heretofore talked of a rail- 
road to Lake Superior, and that they by that route would take their grain up that 
river and ship it across by the Superior route. Well, it might be a superior route 
for five months, but it would be ice-bound for the balance of the season. Our 
grain buyers went up the Mississippi with their barges to my friend Vandever's 
town, and they contracted to take grain from Dubuque to New Orleans for sixteen 
cents per bushel. And immediately upon that movement Minnesota, with its 
17,000,000 surplus wheat found added to her crop five cents a bushel, and she 
began to think that the lower Mississippi route was the route for her, and she is 
now patronizing it. But, gentlemen, it does not stop there. It gives to every 
State five cents a bushel or more in proportion to the route traversed. And as 
we look along this route, this Mississippi and its tributaries, which drain seventy- 
five per cent. nearly of the territory of the United States, stretching from the 
Kanawha, the James, the Alleghany and the Mononghahela to the Missouri river 
of the far North, and to the Red river of the South, what do we discover? That 
these streams are tribatary to a majority of the population of these United States. 
And it means commerce up this great valley spreading on either side of the 
Mississippi, east and west and north, until our influence shall be felt in the 
remotest sections. And in doing this we excite the jealonsies, not of the Eastern 
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States, because they are directly interested in the cheap heen of pro- - 


duce for their factories and workshops. They must have cheap labor in order to 
manufacture. And they will welcome a cheap transportation of breadstuffs to New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. They welcome this cheap grain movement. 
But, gentlemen, in connection with this, there is another matter of importance. 
And that is the building of iron barges and steamers adapted for this trade. And 
right here an opportunity is afforded to us for stirring up the manufacturing 
interest of this great valley. 

I may ask you, gentlemen of Louisiana, of Georgia, of Texas, is it necessary 
that your cotton should go to Eastern manufacturers, and that you should pay 
Eastern artisans for its manufacture? In ordinary times the expenseof shipping 
cotton East and bringing it backin a manufactured state is equal to nearly 
thirty-three and one-third per cent. Shall we not make that ourselves? Where 
is there a city or an interest that would not commend usin doing it? But that 
is notall. We have lines of railroad permeating this great Western country, 
running from Mobile and from New Orleans, the shortest lines to the great pro- 
ducing marts in the Northwest. Andthat means what? In connection with the 
river, it means the cheapest transportation for imports. And there, gentlemen, is 
one of the greatest questions we have to handle. When I speak of imports I 
know something of what Lam talking about ; for, for eighteen years I have been 
engaged in that line of business. And I say to you that I can import goods 
from Liverpool, and land them in St. Louis, by way of New Orleans, as cheap 
as they can be landed in the city of New York. 

In regard to this question of imports, New Orleans, perhaps, has been some- 
what slow to perceive its advantages. This city holds the key to the imports of 
this great Northwestern valley. And there is not any description of goods which 
we may Gesire to import but can be landed on the wharf at New Orleans cheaper 
than they can be landed in New York city. Now, gentlemen, do not let us be 
diverted from this thing at the start. We have thus far moved on in this great 
movement by concentrated effort to one point, although numerous projects were 
suggested. For instance, they wanted a bank, an insurance company, lines of 
barges and lines of steamers to Liverpool. But all said, no, gentlemen. One 
thing at a time, and everything else will follow in its natural course. Let us con- 
centrate our action. Let us look now to the imports and the exports from this 
city, and how long will it be before Mobile, Charleston, Galveston, Norfolk, and 
every sea coast city in these Southern States will share in the benefits of this 
thing? You first want to educate the people up to the advantages to be derived 
from it, and once grasping them, they will never let go their hold. 

I repeat that imports can come cheaper by this route than across the Northern 
route. I believe they can be landed, as taras Dubuque, for nearly one-half the price 
that they can be transported acoss the country from New York. 

But, gentlemen, we have mineral wealth in this great valley ; the shining 
silver or the yellow gold lying in the mountains of the far West, and the iron 
and lead almost at our own doors. We have iron enough within our reach to 
supply the world, and why may we notin this valley establish a second Clyde or 
even eclipse the Clyde in the manufacture of iron vessels? Capital will follow 
wherever there is a way to make money, and already capital is looking for the 
development of the iron resources of the Missouri—the building of workshops ; 
and we may yet demonstrate that we can build ocean steamers and iron barges for 
the Mississippi river thirty per cent. cheaper than at any other place in the 
known world. 

So the good work will go bravely on, one interest after another following the 
initial movement, until we shall at last, become independent and cease paying 
tribute to the Atlantic coast or to Northern routes. 

And now where do we stand in regard to railroads? Looking at the distance 
by river, weat St. Louis call ourselves about 1200 miles from New Orleans ; but 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, via the Mississippi Central to Columbus, and the 
Iron Mountain Railroad, we are but 720 miles. From Mobile itis even a shorter 
distance—692 miles. Weare as near here by rail, and sois Dubuque, as New 
York is tous by rail. It has been urged that the importation of light goods, 
which require dispatch, cannot come by this route, for the reason that it will take 


too long. Suppose a vessel makes a passage in 18 days from Liverpool to New 
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Orleans, allowing 6 days for the goods to be shipped to the upper country, and 6 
days additional for delay in transportation, there is in all 30 days: :o that if the 
railroads leading from New Orleans will strike hands with the railroads of the 
upper country and with steamship lines in New Orleans, we can work a revolution 
in the carrying trade, andit will be the North and the South that will carry the 
light goods as well as the East and the West ; and in opening a route not only 
from this point, but from Mobile and from Norfolk, as will no doubt, be even- 
tually done, you see at once we shall have the carrying trade in our own hands ; as 
the following distances will show : 


- ——_ — —--—FROM --— 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS MOBILE 

To Miles. | To ‘ Miles. | To Miles. 
St. Louis...... ...-1084 | St. Lowis........... 723 | St. Louis...... so 
Kansas City......... 1318 | Kansas City......... 995 | Kansas City......... 939 
St. Joseph..........1356 | St. Joseph.......... 1027 | St. Joseph.......... 971 
| ~ ESSGRS Pereira eae 1363 | Omaha............. 1159 BI ices antes aleas 1103 
Cheyenne...........1899 | Cheyenne........... 1675 | Cheyenne........... 1629 
Salt Lake, Ogden... .2418 | Salt Lake.......... 2194 | Salt Lake...... ....2148 
San Francisco.......3276 | San Francisco ...... 3095 | San Francisco.......2999 
Sheridan........... 1781 | Sheridan...... ..... 1400 | Sheridan.... ....... 1344 
Chicago by N. Y. Cen. 980 | Chicago............ 913 | Chicago...... ...... 859 
Louisville.......... 880 | Louisville.......... 752 | Lounisville.......... 696 
Dubuque........... 1087 | Dubuque........... 1006 | Dubuque..... + «cen a 
GE, ia cases aes 1390 | St. Paul............ 1217 | St. Panl............ 1161 


These are significant figures, in connection with the future prospects of the 
commerce of the West. As is well known, every competing Eastern railway is 
striving for the shortest connection with this section, and a hundred miles differ- 
ence in distance is of almost inappreciable importance to the road possessing the 
advantage, Here we find the shortest route to the seabord is via the fron Moun- 
tain Railroad to Mobile and to New Orleans, over tracks of thejsame gauge, and 
without breaking bulk from St. Louis depot to the depots of either of these cities. 

Take the distances from Mobile or New Orleans to Chicago, and an advantage 
is enjoyed by the Southern reads, with only one break of bulk, or via St. Louis 
the change is made from track to track, overcoming the twenty-two miles transit 
by steamboat from Columbus to Cairo. 

Looking to Omaha or Kansas City and St. Joseph, New Orleans and Mobile 
enjoy a large saving in distance, and sufficient, with a close connection with the 
steamship lines running to foreign ports, to control the import trade over these 
routes in preference, both as to dispatch and cheapness, over the Eastern routes. 
If there is not something in these facts for Western trade and commerce, then 
short routes and Gheaper freight, both ocean and inland, are of no avail. That 
which will answer for imports or light articles, will also answer for exports or all 
shipments that require dispatch. 

It has been said that Chicago, as far north as she is on the lakes, was opposed 
to this movement by way of New Orleans, but she will come’ with it, and must of 
necessity, for during six months the lake route is closed to her. From here to 
Chicago, by rail, it is 913 miles ; from New York to Chicago, 980 miles., Impor- 
tations have already been made to that point, this spring via New Orleans, and 
the success of this movement assures us that the lake cities, of-necessity, will be 
compelled, in furtherance of their own interests, to adopt this Mississippi valley 
route. 

Gentlemen, I have occupied your attentiori already too long. There are other 
questions of importance, and particularly the removal of the obstructions to the 
navigation of the lower and upper rivers, to be considered. In the matter of 
immigration of this State and of this great valley, you are to take hold of that; 
to build up our great industries, particularly in this Southern country ; to aid in 
the production of your sugar and cotton. By the establishment of steamship 
lines, you can place immigration here cheaper than it can come to any other port. 
That is what you want to develop the resources which lie broadcast in every 
direction around you. Gentlemen, [thank you for your attention. 
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ART. X.--THE SOUTH AND THE NORTHWEST. 

We republish, by request, an historical document. The proclama- 
tion of Gen. Braxton Bragg when he invaded the West with the 
hope of effecting an alliance, shows that the Southern people had 
never Claimed the right to control the navigation of the Mississippi. 
It predicts a debt to be collected chiefly from the Western consumer, 
and adds that “ when the passions of this unnatural war shall have 
subsided, and reasun resumed her sway, a community of interest 
will force commercial and social coalition between the great grain 
and stock growing States of the Northwest and the cotton, tobacco, 
and sugar regions of the South.” The law of nations, paramount 
to any resolution of any Congress, decides that all riparian States 
are entitled to free use and outlet along the whole course of a navi- 
gable stream. So far as this right was concerned, it was not in- 
velved in the civib contest. Few Southern statesmen, however, 
comprehended the force of the artificial communication between the 
West and the Atlantic outports. It was a common delusion at the 
South that the Northwest would be driven to a coalition with the 
South for outlet. Perhaps, had the Sonthern States made lines of 
communication at an earlier day between the Chesapeake Bay and 
other Southern harbors, and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the 
dependence of the West would have been greater. This had, however, 
never been done, and as the war market took all the surplus prodac- 
tions of the West for government consumption, the Mississippi out- 
let became, for a time, almost useless. The proclamation is a very 
temperate paper, and shows that there was little animosity between 
the South and West during the war, and this has disappeared almost 
entirely since.—Ep. Review. 

GENERAL BRAGG’S PROCLAMATION 'TO THF PEOPLE OF THE NORTHWEST. 
Heapquarters, VONFEDERATE States ARMY IN KENTUCKY. 7 
Bardstown, Ky., Sept. 26, 1862. § 

On approaching your borders at the heads of a Confederate 
army, it is proper to announce to you the motives and the purposes 
of my presence. [| therefore make known to you: 
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Ist. That the Confederate Government is waging this war solely 
for self defence—-that it has no designs of conquest, nor any other 
purpose, than to secure peace, and the abandonment by the United 
States of its pretensions to govern a people who never have been 
their subjects, and who prefer self government to «a union with 
them. 

2nd. That the Confederate Government and people, deprecating 
civil strife from the beginning, and anxious for a peaceful adjust- 
ment of all differences growing vut of a political separation which 
they deemed essential to their happiness aud wellbeing, at the 
moment of its inauguration sent Commissioners to Washingtor to 
treat for these objects, but that their Commissioners were not 
received or even allowed to communicate the object of their mis- 
sion ; and that on a subsequent occasion, a communication to 
President Lincoln remained without answer, although a reply was 
promised by Gen. Scott, into whose hands the communication was 
delivered. 

3d. That among the pretexts urged for the continuance of the 
war, is the assertion thatthe Confederate Government desires to 
deprive the United States of the free navigation of the Western 
rivers, although the truth is, that the Confederate Congress by 
public act prior to the commencement of the war, enacted that “ the 
peacefal navigation of the Mississippi river is hereby declared free 
to the citizens of any of the State upon its borders or upon the 
borders of its tributaries”——-a declaration to which our Government 
has always been, and is still ready to adhere. 

From these declarations, people of the Northwest, it is made 
manifest that by the invasion of our territories by land and from 
sea, we have been unwillingly forced into a war for self defence, and 
to vindicate a great principle once dear to all Americans, to-wit : 
that no people can be rightfully governed except by their own consent. 
We desire peace now. We desire to see a stop put to an useless and 
cruel effusion of blood, and that waste of national wealth rapidly 
leading to, and sure to end in national bankruptcy. We are, there- 
fore, now, as ever, ready to treat with the United States, or any one 
or more of them, upon terms of mutual justice and liberality. And 
at this juncture, when our arms have been successful on many hard 
fought fields, when our people have exhibited a constancy, a forti- 
tade and a courage worthy of the boon of self government, we 
restrict ourselves to the same moderate demands that we made at 
the darkest period of our reverses—-the demand that the people of 
the United States cease to war upon us and permit us in peace to 
pursue our path to happiness, while they in peace pursue theirs. 

We are, however, debarred from the renewal of former proposals 
for peace, because the relentless spirit that actuates the Government 
at Washington leaves us no reason to expect that they would be 
received with the respect naturally due by nations in their inter- 
course, whether in peace or war. It is under these circumstances 
that we are driven to protect our own country by transferring the 
seat of war to that of an enemy who pursues us with an implacable 
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aud apparently aimless hostility. If the war. must continue, .its 
theatre must be changed, and with it, the policy that has heretofore 
kept us on the defensive on our own soil. So far itis only our 
fields that have been laid waste, our people killed, our homes made 
desolate and our frontiers ravaged by rapine.and murder. The 
sacred right of self defence demands that henceforth.some of the 
consequences of the war shall fall upon those who persist,in their 
refusal to make peace. With the people of the Northwest rests 
the power to put anend to the invasion of their homes; for, if 
unable to prevail upon the Government of the United States to.con- 
clude a general peace, their own State Governments, in the exercise 
of their sovereignty, can secure immunity from the desolating effects 
of warfare on their soil, by a separate treaty of peace, which our 
Government will be ready to conclude on the most just and. liberal 
basis. 

The responsibility, then, rests with you, the.people of the North- 
west, of continuing an upjust and aggressive warfare upon the 
people of the Confederate States. And in the name of reason and 
humanity, I call upon you to pause and reflect what cause of quarrel 
so bloody have you against these States, and what are you going tu 
gain by it? Nature has set her seal upon those States, and marked 
them out to be your friends.and allies. She has bound them to 
you by all the ties of geographical contiguity and conformation, 
and the great mutual interests of commerce and productions. When 
the passions of this unnatural war shall have subsided, and reason 
resumes her sway, 4 community of interest will force commercial 
and social coalition between the great grain and stock growing 
States of the Northwest, and the cotton, tobacco and sugar regions 
of the South. The Mississippi river is a grand artery of their 
mutual national lives which men cannot sever, and which never 
ought to have been suflered to be disturbed by the antagonisms, the 
cupidity and the bigotry of New England and the East. It is from 
the East that have come the germs of this blood and most un- 
natural strife. It is from the meddiesome, grasping and fanatical dis- 
position of the same people who have imposed upon you and us alike 
those tariffs, internal improvement, and fishing bounty laws whereby 
we have been taxed for their aggrandizement. It is trom the East 
that will come the tax gatherer to collect from you the mighty debt 
which is being amassed mountain high for the purpose. of ruining 
your best customers and natural friends. _When-this war ends, the 
same antagonisms of interest, policy and feeling which have been 
pressed upon us by the East and forced us from,a pelitical Union, 
where we had ceased to find safety for our interests, or respect for 
our rights, will bear down upon you and. separate you from people 
whose traditional policy it is to live by their - wits, upon. the. labor 
of their neighbors. Meantime you are being used by them to fight 
the battle of emancipation—a battle which, if suecessful, destroys 
vur prosperity and with it your best. markets to. buy and-sell. Our 
mutual dependence is the work of the Creator, With our peculiar 
productions, convertible into gold, we should, in @ state of peace, 
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draw from you largely the products of your labor. In us of the 
South, ‘you would find rich and willing customers ; in the East, you 
must confront rivals in productions and trade, and the tax gatherer 
in all the forms of partial legislation. You are blindly following 
abolitionism to this end, whilst they are nicely calculating the gain 
of obtaining your trade on terms that would impoverish your coun- 
try. Yousay youare fighting for free navigation of the Mississippi. 
It is yours freely and bas always been without striking a blow. 
You say you are fighting to maintain the Unio». That Union isa 
thing of the past. A Union of consent was the only Union ever 
worth a drop of blood. When force came to be substituted for 
consent, the casket was broken and the constitutional jewel of your 
patriotic adoration was forever gone. 

I come, then, to you with the olive branch of peace, and offer it to 
your acceptance, in the name of the memories of the past and the 
ties of the present and future. With you remains the responsibility 
and the option of continuing a cruel and wasting war, which can 
only end, after still greater sacrifices, in such treaty of peace as we 
now offer ; or of preserving the blessings of peace by subjugating 
a people over whom no right of dominion has been conferred on 
you by God or man. Braxton Braae. 

General Confederate States Army. 





ART. XI.—OUR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE--THE CHINKSE 
LABOR QUESTION. 


At a meeting of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, held on 
the 26th of July, the following report was adopted and copies were 


ordered to be furnished to the press : 
To the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Chamber—Your delegates 
appointed to attend the Chinese Labor Convention, held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, commencing thirteenth instant, report their attendance 
on said Convention, which was of deep interest, and much good 
may reasonably be expected from the information obtained and 
discussions had during the three days of its session. 

Citizens of large experience, and deeply interested in the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the country, were in attend- 
ance as delegates from seven or eight States, and the business 
presented received more constant attention than is usual in so large 
a body—there being more than two hundred delegates. 

The principal object of the Convention, as indicated by the call, 
was to consider the practicability of obtaining immigrants from 
China, whose habits of life, the climate and productions of their 
own country, fitted them in an eminent degree for field labor in the 
production of cotton, sugar, rice, and tobacco. Jn connection with 
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this main question, committees were appointed and able reports 
made on" transportation,” “ finance ” and ‘‘ immigration generally.” 
As the proceedings of this important Convention will be published 
in form for general circulation, with full reports of committees and 
arguments, itis unnecesary to attempt a full statement in this report, 

With a subject of this magnitude, comparatively new, before so 
large an assembly, it is vot expected, nor perhaps desirable, that 
entice harmony of views should prevail. Discussion and argument 
developed the general idea of immigration, and particularly such 
as is wanted to increase the agricultural productions of the South 
und Southwest, while the able report on “‘ Immigration Generally,” 
shows that the subject is receiving such attention here as has resulted 
sv much to the interest of the North, East and West. 

Some arguments were made, particularly against immigration 
from Uhina, as tending to demoralize cur own citizens. These were 
entertained by a very small number only, and were evidently 
abandoned after the statements made by Mr. Tye Kim Orr, an 
intelligent native Chinaman, now a resident on the Lafourche. 
His statement of facts as to his country, his people, their habits 
of industry, endurance and frugality, as also the productions of 
that couvtry, were listened to with marked attention. 

Mr. Koopmanchap, from San Francisco, who has extensive com- 
mercial relations with China, gave much valuable information. 
Some thirty thousand emigrants from China arrived in California 
by his line of steamers, who have been employed on railroads, in 
mining, in agriculture and as domestics, giving general satisfaction. 

The iines of steamers from San Francisco to the ports in China, 
and the Pacific Railroad, open the way for this class of immigrants 
to reuch the Valley of the Mississippi in forty to fifty days, at an ex- 
pense of about one hundred dollars—nearly equally divided between 
the steamers and railroad. 

The question of “ finance,” or “ ways and means,” to assist and 
encourage immigrants, was submitted in a full report, and supported 
by able argument. The report was adopted by the Convention, and 
books for subscription to a juint stock or immigration labor company, 
located at Memphis, will be opened in the principal cities. 

As this is a new subject, of great importance and magnitude, 
requiring investigation and reflection, your delegation declined 
committing themselves to any definite scheme of procedure, but 
report to this Chamber and the citizens of Louisiana, at the same 
time approving in general the conclusions arrived at by the Conven- 
tion, and are unanimous in the opinion that much good must result 
from the proceedings of this Convention. 

Some one hundred thousand Chinamen are already in the United 
States, and profitably employed. The door to that hive of human 
beings is open, and whether emigration from China is encovraged— 
the industry of its millions employed to develop the agricultural, 
mineral, manufacturing and commercial wealth of this New World, 
or not--we believe they will come, and ina few vears exceed that 
from any other country, unless prohibitory Jaws prevent. 
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We commend the subject of immigration to this Chamber and to 
the citizens of Louisiana, believing that much good may result to 
our State and the country if meetings are held, information obtained, 
organizations formed on practical footing, similar to the ‘“ Com- 
missioners of Jmmigration” in other States, with such alterations 
as may be deemed necessary—all such movements to be in accor- 
dance with the laws of our Government—that the rich lands of this 
great valley, the Gulf and Atlantic States, may be cultivated, giving 
quiet an¢ happy homes to the immigrants, with enterprise, pros- 
perity and wealth to the entire nation. 

The demands of commerce, the comfort, economy and safety of 
immigrants may find other channels of communication than the one 
referred to above, but these matters are for your consideration and 
future action if deemed necessary. 

We state with much pleasure that J. M. Davis, Esq., General 
Passenger Agent for the St. Louis and Pacific Railroad, publishes 
the entire proceedings of the Convention gratis. He will also give 
a free ticket over that road to San Francisco and return, to any 
agent who may go to assist immigrants in reaching the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


This report having been unanimously approved by the delegation, 
{ is respectfally submitted. Moses GREENWOOD. 
New Orleans, July 23d., 1869. Chairman. 


ART. XIL—URIEL ACOSTA—A TRAGEDY. 
BY KARL GUTZKOW. 
TRANSLATED FOR DE BOW'S REVIEW BY MRS. SARAH A. DORSEY. 
(Continued ) 


Scene VII_—( Rabbi Santos, accompanied by four Rabbis, who place 
Srom minute to minute a ram’s horn solemnly to their lips and 
blow a long, sad note as they slowly advance ; they ascend the 
steps and remain upon the estrade. The above, later Jochai and 
Silva.) 

Man. (While each of the Rabbis blow a solemn blast.) 

‘he sign of cursing ! and this here in my 
Still, peaceful— 
Santos. (In solemn voice, 
The bearers of the ram’s horns 
Salute you! Remember how Abraham 
Once offered his son up to the Lord. 
j Then spake the Lord, the God of Sabaoth, 
“Go hence, and offer, instead of thy son, 
The beast, the ram, that near thee, in the midst 
Of the thicket, has hung himself by his 
Horns.” And Abraham cut the bonds from off 
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His son—the ram was his expiation ! 
Who here believes in Adonai, let him 
Step aside—God forbids the sacrifice 
Of any son of Absalom! But thou, 
Acosta, thou remain alone, and hear! 
[AU hastily go away from Uriel to the other side of the estrade. 
Judith wavers, but remains. 
Santos, And, Wanderstraten’s daughter, believest 
Thou not on our Adonai, Judith? 
| Judith goes slowly and tremblingly to the rest. Jochai and De 
Silva step out. 
Uriel. And she, too, the magnet of delusion 
Is powerful! (Zo Santos) Do you believe you stand 
On Sinai’s mount? Has Moses chosen you 
To be his mouthpiece? Who gives you power 


Over me? 
Santos. If you are a Jew, you know 
Who—God. 
Jochai (stepping between them). My lords, what do you here ? 


Santos! 
Do you desire to draw down misery 
Upon our heads? We have indeed the rig bt, 
In Amsterdam, to speak in the bosom 
Of our congregation, according to 
Our holy customs, to our own race ; but 
Still, only to Jews. Acosta is a— 
Christian ! 
All. A Christian ! 
Judith. Oh, God! 


Jochai. Who wishes 
To curse him? You have no portion in a 
Christian! 

Judith. (Aside.) What saves him is but death 
To me! 


Santos (Surprised.) 1f Uriel Acosta be a Christian, 
Dumb be my mouth! (Lays his hand, in sign of blessing, on 


his lips.) God 
Bless the race of Abraham 
Until— 
Uriel. What is this ? 
Who says— 
Jochai. Your father did, in Portugal, 


With all his house, forswear the faith of his . 
Forefathers ; and as yet have you by no 
Open act returned back to the stem of 
Jacob. You are a Christian. You must think 
To do us honor by remaining here 
Amongst—your servants! 

Man. Let us go to our 
Feast. The Christian, Acosta, will forgive 














Uriel. 
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That we must follow, in eating and in 
Drinking, customs of our people. Come,-theu! 
(Indignant.). lam a “Christian!” Shall a disdainful 
Scorn open thus for me the back door of 
Safety by a false comparison? Never! 
A little child, just beginning to lisp the 
Scriptures, I was christened in Portugal. 


. No feeble procession of priests, bearing 


Rams’ horns, surrounded us then-—my father, 
Mother, sister, and my brothers. We were 

Not converted with legends, nor with gold; 
Witnesses and sponsors stood for us—true 
Executioners of the Inquisition! 

From the stake—out of the midst of the funeral 
Pile—were .we led forth into a Christian 

School. And for seven years we stayed there, with 
Anxious hearts. If fear is the fountain and 
Well spring of faith, then were we true Christians. 
Still, wonderful indeed is the soft’ning 

Influence of habit. At the High 

Altar, carrying the silver censer, 

Clad in the garments of the Mass, in the 

Choir, singing responses to the priests, 

Or learning Christian knowledge in the schools, 
i felt happy ; perhaps the more so from 

Having bad my soul so early burden’d 

With the Talmud. What I am now I was 

As a Christian. I dared to bathe in the 

Deep stream of science. Yes! I was a man— 
A free man! 1 enjoyed all things. The air 

Was mine, and the warm rays of the sun too. 

in the green woods I refreshed my sight. What 
All love, I dared to love ; what all fear, I 

Also dreaded ; and in every pulse-throb 

Ata noble action, at every deep 

Breathing I felt in reading history, 

I knew myself to be like every other 

Man. Iwas a Portuguese ; I had a 

Home ; | had a right of being——had a 
Fatherland! My father follow’d to these 
Netherlands bis brethren. Here they seemed 

To be almost free. Then he hasten’d to 

Cleanse his blood from the unclean drop of 

That baptism. What the father did that answers 
For his son, aud for my mother also. 

We became Jews again. And now for me: 
When | came first, a youth, to Amsterdam, 

Wer I changed myself from mild ‘‘ Gabriel,” 

Into whom I had been christen’d, back to 

The dark Uriel, it was open free 
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To me to go ; and I tell you so now 
. Frankly, 1 would have gone gladly into 
Germany, and mingled joyfally in 
The whirlpool of life there. That I did not—— 
Do you ask me why? What was the feeling 
That brought tears of joy into Joseph’s eyes, 
In Egypt, when he recognized the 
Brothers who had sold him into bondage ? 
What is it leads us through the dangers of 
The Desert; that makes us cling to customs 
From the East; that binds us as if we were 
A true band of brothers, which you know we 
Are seldomer than we have the fair 
Appearance of being—-know you this tic ? 
Honor is the only cement of our 
Mortal obligations. Honor it is ° 
That binds me still to you ; and if still, as 
Men consider it, I remain, sorrowful, 
A timid sapling from a distant wood, 
That trembling falls at every cold, Christian 
Greeting, for a single suspicion only, 
And we must go hence—go forth like the poor 
Wretched son of Abasuerus ; 
And wander, wander restlessly onward, 
Because I will not repose in peaceful 
Shadow—because I will not recline as 
A Christian, upon these comfortable 
Green meadows, whilst I see you in the mire 
And dust, the offal of these sheets—for this—— 
No ; I will suffer with the suffering ! 
You may curse me! Fear not. I ama Jew! 
Santos. Are you a Jew only to mock at us,? 
It would be better for you to remain 
“ Gabriel.” The book written by yon is 
Given to the flames. From us comes to you 
Only the curse of outlawry. A pray’r 
From thy mouth goes only into empty 
Space. The breath thou breathest is to us but 
Pestilence. Poisonous is the glance of 
Thine eye. Let palsy make thy body’s limbs 
The mock of the children’s scornful laughter! 
This is the curse that hangs over you—listen : 
That every door at which thou mayest knock, 
Footsore and weary, may open for thee 
By the hand of an enemy! When thou art 
Sick, be poison in every glass that man 
Holds to thy lips. And when the Death Angel 
Comes to summon thee, may’st thou die by the 
Hard wayside, with thy head turned to the West ! 
All ( With bowed heads, cry out) Woe! Woe! 
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Uriel I shudder not for myself, but 
For the superstition that so deceives ° 
Itself, to think it can rule Heaven thus. 
Santos. Blind and helpless, may you grope along your 
Path towards the houses of men, and cursed 
Be the band that reaches a staff tg aid, 
If you should fall down. May the Earth open 
An abyss and swallow you, as she did 
Once Dathan and Abiran. 
All ( With bowed heads, cry out) Woe! Ah, Woe! 
Santos. The Church casts thee forth, and curses, through me, 
The womb that bare thee. 
Uriel. (With emotion.) Mother! Poor mother! 
Santos. Accursed be the friend 
Who dares keep faith 
With thee in sorrow. Accursed be all 
Who still shall claim relationship with thee. 
What was near to thee, all who revered thee, 
Be dead forever more. Tortur’d may you 
Become, through thirst of love. Never shall give 
Itself to thee the kind, tender, loving 
Heart of any woman— 
Judith. (Stepping boldly forward.) 
You have. spoken falsely now, oh Rabbi ! 
Man Stay, infatuated, lost girl! 
De Silwa. Drag her away, Jochai! 
Jochai. The trait’ress! 
Judith. Yes! 
I will betray myself ; and you--you dare 
Betray the truth of God! Do you tremble 
Lest such a curse from your mouth may prove a 
Blessing ? Our God shall condemn it, 
In whom we both believe—-He is the true one. 
Learn to pray to Him! Uriel is well 
Beloved. Believe better things, Prophet! 
| She casts herself on Uriel's breast. Pause of consternation. 
Santos. The Church beholds two offerings, instead 
Of one! In this polluted place can no 
Righteous man stay. Shake the dust from your feet. 
[ He withdraws with his followers. All descend the terrace hastily 
and follow him. During this 
Jochai. (To Manasseh and Judith.) 
1 care very little for Heaven’s claims, 
] see only what is buman treachery ; 
And therefore, I believe in the old gods ; 
They teach us the sweetest lesson--vengeance ! 
[He follows the guests, all gone now except Manasseh, Uriel, and 
Judith. 
Man. How shall I wake up from this dreadfal dream ; 
How shall I get back into life, out of 
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This wretchedness ? I truly do not see. 

It has devolved upon me, in misery 

To rule the earth, it seems. What a misfortune ! 

Oh, my child! It is not so easy to 

Link one’s self so with the unhappiness 

Of others! Acosta, remain here at least awhile, 

With your curé, in this my villa ! 

The muses and the gods will not fly 

From your guilt or your presence, I must return 

Immediately to Amsterdam. You will 

Follow me, Judith, according to our 

Usual custom. I shall haste to seek some 

Plan to get out of this great wretchedness ! [ Goes. 
Judith. (To Acosta.) 

So thou art mine ! ransomed by the truth ; 

And that I yet more freely may proclaim 

Thy love, in the face of the whole world, | will 

Go and endeavor to soften more 

My father’s tender heart. Have I obey’d 

Our God, in whom you taught me to believe ? 

Oh! let us hope so! Follow me dear friend, 

The man who is courageous has already 

Conquer’d the coward world! Think you not so ? 

[Follows her father with Uriel. 


Act. III.—( Chamber in Wanderstraten’s house in Amsterdam. It 
is furnished according to \Yanderstraten’s taste, with pictures 
and statues, and is highly ornamented. The statues may stand 
on the corners of the chimney shelf. Scene I. 


Man. __( Sitting alone before a merchant's desk reckoning accounts.) 
The wealth trusted to wind and waves is but 
Uncertain. Here, now, I write down figures 
In the wind, and here down in the sea ! 

The ordering of this book is no work of 
A helmsman ; waves will oft cast forth the most 
Charming numbers. In the port, only in 
The port, can one safely strike a balance. 
[He rises up, walks through the room, then takes wp another book 
JSrom the desk. 
I like much more to read in this little 
Book : pictures, statues, all stand reckon’d here, 
In motley, chequer’d rank—the prices of 
Their auction, the provoking, obstinate 
Play of petulant floods of bidders, and 
Much too high still, the tariff of the Dutch 
Exchange! Why should one speak only of the 
Price of a picture, and complain of the 
Over valuation of an artist ? 
Can any man count out the true value 
Of a work of art? Whata man pays for 
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In a picture is not the price of the 

Colors laid on, is not the canvas, not 

The time it cost to make it, not even 

The genius which created it, because 
Genius more willingly would give its works 
Freely away—they are not to be so 
Purchas’d. What a man counts as wealth, is 
Possession of the picture—the secret, 

Quiet possession, honestly feeling 

That the beautiful thing is for himself 

To enjoy alone, untroubled by all 

Other eyes—not to be discussed by 

Idle, blind envy, nor interrupted 

In its enjoyment by an ignorant 
Connossieur’s opinions. Now this is the 
Only one in all the world of this great 
Master, and | keep it hid from all eyes. 


[| He approaches a statue and looks at it, then puts his arm around 
it, embracing it. 


Judith. 


Man. 
Judith. 
Man. 


Judith, 


Man. 


This beautiful creation, only once 

Before existing, and this only one— 

Famous, known everywhere, like a belov’d 

One, holy, unprofaned—I keep here for 

Myself ; and it belongs to me—to me ! 

Why do these men speak of money value 

And of prices? They know not what they say ! 


Scene IT —Judith, Manasseh. 


I was seeking you, father, but I could 
Not find yon. You appear like one absorb’d 
And lost before these pictures! Are you so 
Troubled ? 
(Calmly.) 1 may appear so, but I am not. 
‘The sacrifice has wearied you which these 
Heavy days have fix’d upon you? 
One is 

Happy only—you know this—in one’s self, 
Throngh the troubles of strangers— 

The outcast, 
Whom all fly from, who does not even dare 
To cross the threshold of his mother’s house, 
You hide him from the violence of gross 
Fanaticism, you let him stay in 
Our peaceful villa, and hasten yourself 
To name him as your son. Then call you the 
Cold man of the world, and hard and anstere, 
Seems the exterior of your nature— 
Oh! if men only knew the kernel—how 
Soft itis! How truly yon are noble ! 
You rate me much too high, my good child ; it 








Judith. 
Man. 


Judith. 


Man . 


Judith. 
Man. 
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I aid Acosta, I do it not for 


His sake, because you must understand, a 


Soul that lifts itself above ail others, 


That refuses to echo the chorus 

Of our universal being, that proud 

Soul is incomprehensible, and strange 

To me, and I love him not ; but that he 
Is dear to you, you have proclaimed in 
Wildest forgetfulness of all other 

Duties. I don’t wish to renew that scene 
In words— 


(Aside.) And [live in its remembrance. 


After Uriel’s expiation, and 
Readoption into Israel, the 
Public shall know that I will not refuse 
(Since you love him) to the portionless man, 
The hand of my daughter. Do you know why 
I am so weak, my child ? 
On my account ; 
On account of your tender, father heart, 
And even on account of humanity ! 
There you are mistaken, child, I don’t hate 
Men, yet neither have I cause to love them ; 
I learned to know them from a side which taught 
Me to love myself only. You were but 
A child—it is fifteen years since—when one 
Morning it was written in the 
Exchange, “‘ Manasseh Wanderstraten is 
Bankrupt !” So, a passing slight expression 
Of sympathy, a great deal of good, but 
Useless advice, a sigh here, a shrugging 
Of men’s shoulders there, the shipwreck’d one found ; 
Nothing more, upon the shore whereon he 
Was stranded— 
Not from my mother? Father ! 
Thy mother, blessed be her remembrance, 
Yes, she gave me courage for new effort. 
She liv’d to see once more the sun smile on 
Us ; she died in prosperity, but yet 
Exhausted by her efforts, drained of her 
“trength, wearied with the pain that she long so 
Skilfully had hid from exhibition 
To the world—the cold world! Ha, that crushing 
Sorrow, that a man dare confide only 
To himself—that no one else can enter 
The lists of grief to bear for him—when we 
Ourselves, possibly a wife, or even a 
Child, may be alone the forgers of 
Our fortunes. Qh, behold it! Then did I 
Fold my life up within the boundaries 
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Of my own personal comfort, and I 
Suffer bitterly if even the world, 
The actual, unfeeling world, knocks at 
My quiet window. It never enters— 
Simon. (Interrupting, enters.) 
DeSilva sends to announce that he now 
Uomes, you may expect him in a moment. [Goes out. 
Judith. DeSilva? 
Man. Yes; and Uriel? 
Judith. He is 
Within, as you commanded, secretly. 
Man.  Criest thou, eternally, oh ! young world, 
In the ears of the old one ? [To Judith. 
Does the world 
Not still stand in the path of happiness 
For you? DeSilva believes Acosta 
Innocent, so meditates atonement 
With the synagogue, seeks to soften Ben 
Jochai’s mad vengeance! Go call Uriel. 
Judith. Thanks, dearest father. Ob! I did not yet 
Comprehend the greatness of your thought. No, 
I blush that I did not understand you. 
Man. Go summon your friend. 
Judith. And don’t pretend now 
To be so much colder hearted than you 
Are, while your warm soul burns thus ardently ; 
You love the splendor of the artist’s soul, 
Why not also the fairest seeming of 
Your warm, noble nature, father? Way not? 


[She goes in. 
Man. (Looking after her.) 

“Oh ! I did not comprehend the greatness 

Of your thought, father !” No, but rather that it 

Might wound you, Judith, you suspected ; 

Ah! you understood that naturally. Well, 

Silva comes, let’s hear what message he brings. 

(To be continued. ) 





ART. XIIJ].—THE COOLEY-ITE CONTROVERSY. 


We have said that no newspaper article can prevent the American 
people from making any experiment in which they think there is 
money. So we have not the vanity to suppose that anything we 
cap write can affect the importation of Chinamen or coolies, who 
are, whatever metaphysicians may say, the same thing ; that is, 
they are both Asiatic, and of a race as incongruous to the whites 
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as the negroes, and far less docile and respectable than the negroes. 
They will come, but like mules, they must be perpetually renewed. 
So we have ceased to feel much apprehension about them. By the 
time they shall have crossed from seven to nine thousand miles of 
intervening ocean—when they shall have passed through other 
competing regions-—when there shall have been deducted from their 
numbers the per centage of mortality and the return immigrants— 
when our “ colored soldiers, who fought bravely ” at various places, 
shall have “ gone for” their Chinese competitors,* there will be 
little positive addition tothe labor forces of the South by Asiatic 
importation. 

Our opinion that the importation of Asiatics is a fallacy has been 
controverted by some who are anxious for an enlarged crop of 
Southern staples. The New Orleans Times whose publisher (we 
‘never recognize any anonymous writer on a paper,) lives in New 
England, took the Federal side in the war, and never owned the toe 
nail of a nigger in his life, says we are “ fogies.” Other political 
philosophers, whose field of action in the war was the closet, think 
we are wrong in our estimate of the effect of increased labor upon 
the market price, and our friend of the Bulletin twits us for strength- 
ening the views of Mr. Secretary Boutwell. In keeping company 
with truth, we will follow her into any society. We have no hesita- 
tion in proclaiming that we consider slavery to have been a cause of 
weakness in the South. Slaves were spies, scouts, and soldiers for 
ourenemies. It wasnatural they should have aided those who came 
to liberate them. The subject of Asiatic immigration seems to dis- 
locate party arrangements. The Democratic party of California has 
adopted resolutions and an elaborate report against the introduction 
ofthis race. One of their Senators, Hon. Mr. Casselly, has taken open 
ground and made an able and elaborate speech on the same point. 
The Radical Republicans have taken sides with the Chinamen. Hon. 


*Mr. Dennett, of the Planters’ Banner, gives the followingincident: A planter 
having twenty odd Asiatics, was not satisfied with their field work. They pre- 
ferred making bead work, at which they were very skilful. He could not control 
them by reduced rations so long as there wasarat ora handful of rice in the 
neighborhood. Sohe made openrupture with them. They set upon him with their — 
sheath knives, he fell over a cart tongue, and they would have made work for 
their chop-sticks of him ina moment. A man, however, rushed in with his 
revolver, sent one or two of the Celestials e by @ very indirect route, and 
cleaned out the whole tribe. Upon searching their cabins everything that had 
been lost on the plantation since they came there was found hid and stored away. 
The planter, naturally, swore he would not give one negro for ten Chinamen. 
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Ben, Wade, who was not last year in high favor with Scathbern poli- 
ticians, is now in entire harmony with Chinese immigration. So the 
issue in California is between the Radical Republicans, who favor 
Chinese immigration, and the Democrats, who oppose it. Now, our 
readers will read with attention the quotations which we subjoin, 
because they are of high authority. The Chinese abound in Califor- 
nia. The Democrats who speak know that of which they discourse. 
It is not, as here, an experiment. It is a practical reality. After 
announcing that the Democratic State Convention “have made it 
the duty of this committee to report an address to furnish al! the 
classes of the community with authentic information in relation to 
the moral character and labor capacity of the Chinese,” the address 


proceeds as follows : 
ASIATIC IMMIGRATION. 


The internal facilities of intercourse between their country and 
our own, will enable them to come in largely increased numbers. 
Capitalists are fast becoming interested in their labor, and are 
beginning to employ them to the exclusion of our own people. A 
great and now dominant political party has taken them under its 
patronage, as it did the negroes, and the proposed Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, if ratified, will open the door to make 
them citizens, whenever the party shali deem their votes necessary 
to success. 

To crown the whole, our Government has entered into a treaty 
with the Emperor of China, which guarantees to them the right to 
emigrate to opr country, which provides for their admission into all 
our schools and educational establishments, and which places them 
in all respects upon an equal footing with the citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nations of Europe. 

The continental railway, so recently completed, affords the means 
of transporting them in unlimited numbers to all the States of the 
Union, and already we are told of proposals made to -introduce 
their labor into the factories of the Eastern, and upon the planta- 
tions of the Southern States. 

When, in addition to the foregoing facts, we take into considera- 
tions the many inducements which exist to tempt Chinese laborers 
to America, we are certainly justified in the prediction, that unless 
steps are taken to prevent it, their numbers here in a few years will 
be very greatly multiplied, and that we may then count them by 
thousands. ‘There are also, besides China, Japan and Hindostan, 
countries overflowing with people who may be induced to flock to 
our coast, by the same motives which influence the people of China. 


POSITION OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 


The Chinese Empire, as is well known, is the most populous 
country op the globe, Jts population is variously estimated by 
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those who have had opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
subject, at from four hundred to five hundred millions of souls, or 
more then one-third of the whole human race. More than nine- 
tenths of this vast number are confined to China proper, a country 
of but little greater extent than the original thirteen States of the 
Union. It is evident that the people are more crowded on their 
native soil than the people of any other country-—Belgium and 
Holland not even excepted. 

As their living costs comparatively nothing, it is manifest, that 
if they do but receive for tieir labor one-half, or evén one-third of 
what is now usually paid white laborers, their wages will still be 
greatly in excess of what they get in their own country, and the 
price of labor must fall to a point so low that it will be utterly im- 
possible for a white man to earn a subsistence, before the induce- 
ments for their importation cease. . 

CHARACTER OF*THE PEOPLE. 


If we are to take the concurrent testimony of all who have 
traveled or resided in China, they are probably the most corrupt 
and immoral race on the face of the globe. 

Their religion, being an unmitigated idolatry, their moral system 
is in keeping with it. They do not commit crimes of vpen violence 
more frequently, perhaps, than other races ; but they are adepts in 
all such as require secrecy and cunning in their execution. They 
are false, deceitful and dishonest, and are said to possess, absolutely, 
no sense of the obligations of truth. They unite the cruelty of the 
savage ‘state with the vices of an effete civilization. With them 
women have no souls, and infanticide is no crime. 

Reared as they have been, under the most absolute despotism in 
the world, they are necessarily slavish, cringing and cowardly. 


The opinion of the Democratic committee is extremely unfavora- 
ble to the moral standard of the Asiatics, and we may quote from 
an historical article contributed to the New York Tribune by Henry 
George, Esq., on the Chinese in California, which exhibits the Celes- 
tials in a most sulphurous and diabolical light : 

IMMORALITY. 


Their moral standard is as low as their standard of comfort, and 
though honest in the payment of debts to each other, lying, stealing, 
and false swearing are with the Chinamen venial sins—-if sins at all. 
They practice all the unnameable vices of the East, and are as 
cruel as they are cowardly. Infanticide is common among them ; so 
is abduction and assassination. Their bravos may be hired to take 
a life for a sum proportionate to the risk, to be paid to their rela- 
tives incase of death. In person, the Chinese are generally appar- 
ently cleanly, but filthy intheir habits, Their quarters reek with 
noisome odors, and are fit breeding-places for pestilence. They 
have a great capacity for secret organization, forming a State 
within a State, governed by their own laws ; and there is little 
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doubt that our courts are frequently used by them to punish their 
own countrymen, though more summary methods are oftentimes 
resorted to. The administration of justice among them is attended 
with great difficulty. No plan for making them tell the truth seems 
to Le effective. That of compelling them to behead a cock and 
burn yellow paper is generally resorted to in the courts. 

A great many good people doubtless fancy that they sez in this 
migration to our shores a providential opportunity for the conver- 
sion of Asia to Christianity ; but u more intimate acquaintance 
with the Chinese in California would probably induce a modification 
of this sanguine expectation. Though here and there there may 
be an individual exception, the Chinese among us will, as a rule, 
remuin the heathens they are. If any prégress is made in their 
conversion, it will be in China, not in America. 

The Chinese seem to be incapable of understanding our religion ; 
but still less are they capable of understanding our political insti- 
tutions. To confer the franchise upon them would be to put the 
balance of power on the Pacific into the hands of a people who have 
no conception of the trust involved, and who would have no wish to 
use it rightly if they had—would be to give so many additional 
votes to the employers of Chinese, or put them up for sale by the 
Chinese head-centers in San Francisco. At least one Chinaman has 
already been naturalized, and though none of them have any inten- 
tion of remaining here permanently, if it would pay them to acquire 
votes and they could be protected in voting, there are none of them 
who would object to being naturalized every hour in the day. 
The swearing required is nothing to them, and as for indentification, 
all Chinamen look alike to the unpracticed eye. At present, law or 
no law, the Chinese on the Pacific coast could not vote, unless between 
lines of bayonets ; but this does not prove they will never vote. Who 
could have dreamed ten years ago that the slaves of the South would 
now be the voters ? 

We add the testimony of Choy-Chew, a Chinese merchant, as 
reported in the New York Herald. ‘ Choy-Chew says : 

They [the Chinamen] will, it is to be supposed, take a part in poli- 
tics, and it may yet come to pass that a gentleman with a Chinese 
name may fill the office of President of the Republic. In regard to 
the treatment of our people generally, I must say it has not been 
of the best, but I exonerate Americans from the charge of cruelty, 
thonyh not from that of legalizedinjustice towards the poor, laboring 
Chinese. The Irishman would not treat the Chinaman as he does 

‘if it were not for the mischievous politicians that mislead him. 
Some of these demagogues—-they call them democratic leaders-— 
appeal in the worst possible terms to the passions of an Irish crowd, 
saying that Chinamen will run them out of the country ; that if 
they get the rights of citizens there will be no rights left for the 
lrishman, and thus the poor Chinaman, having no voice either in 
the press or on the rostrum, is unmercifully misjudged, and treated 
like a very inferior kind of animal. 


90 
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So it will be necessary to equip them with a vote to protect them 
from the Irish, as it was to extend the same right to the negro to 
protect him from the Southern white man. He further testifies that 
the Chinese may come by millions, thus making a popular strength 
too great to be excluded from the ballot. 


Reporter—Will this tide of emigration from China continue to 
increase ? 

Choy-Chew—I think so. California will absorb several millions 
of Chinese before ten years. 

Reporter—Where will the overflow go? 

Choy-Chew—The overflow will spead through the mineral regions 
of the Rocky Monntains, Nevada, Montana, Colorado and Arizona. 
Americans won’t object if Chinamen make these countries blossom 


like the rose. 
CHINESE IMMIGRATION TO THE SOUTH. 


Reporter—What do you think of the scheme for bringing Chinese 
labor to the South. 

Uhoy-Chew—The impression on my mind is that the Chinese 
laborer cannot better his condition by emigrating to the South to 
work in the cotton fields or on sugar plantations at what must 
necessarily be a low figure of compensation, and in competition 
with the negro population. For some years to come he will find all 
the labor he wants in California, where new sources of wealth and 
industry are springing up every day. Then his countrymen are 
there, which is one powerful inducement, and when he has made 
what he deems enough of money he can pack up and leave conveni- 
ently for China from the port of San Francisco. Chinamen like to 
die at home. Will these Southern planters treat their Chinese 
laberers well? Will there be any such system approximating to 
the recent institution of slavery attempted? Willthe Chinaman 
find ia the Southern States much else to turn his hands to than mere 
field labor? These are questions a Chinaman might ask and wish 
to be enlightened npon. I have-no doubt that Mr. Koopmanchap 
will find little difficulty in procuring laborers for the Southern 
planters who want them, but I must wait to see the experiment 
tried before saying that millions of our people will rush to the 
States of the South. One peculiarity of the Chinese is thatif the 
first reports which reach them of a new settlement, whither some of 
their countrymen have gone, are not of a flattericg character they 
reject all subsequent invitations. The gold brought them to Cali- 
fornia, and all the cruel treatment they met with failed to deter 
others from afterwards migrating there. It will depend altogether 
upon the success of the first Chinese experiment at the South 
whether the millions will go there. There isa vast field for them 
yet east and west of the Rocky Mountains and down towards Mex- 
ico. When the communication between California and China is 
enlarged the emigration will increase ; but 1 am not of opinion that 
the aggregate of emigrants can ever become so great as some people 
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think. Allowance should be made for the return stream of Chinese 
which will all the time keep going on, and never permit the total to 
reach an excessive figure. Those emigrants who come from China to 
make all the money they can and thenreturn, do not care to go very 
far away from San Francisco if they can help it. 

Reporter—I suppose there is no need to use any means to stimn- 
late emigration from China to California ? 

Choy-Chew-—Not the slightest. 


While on that subject we cannot forbear referring to the opinions 
of Hon. Jobn Slidell, who was formerly considered very good State 
rights authority in the South. He deemed the Cuban and Jamaican 
importation of coolies as worse than the slave trade, and showed 
that fourteen and a half per cent. of these “immigrants” died on 
their passage. His statement of those who came, and the namber 
returning to Asia, convince us that immigrants who bring no 
women, and come with what the lawyers call the animus revertendi, 
or the intention to return, are of little substantial advantage to any 
community. They cannot be relied on for the permanent labor sup- 
ply of any country. 

But no people can be free who cannot trust their whole popula- 
tion with armsand votes. Helotry was justified by the laws of war, 
slavery by the laws and permission of God, but wherever either of 
these institutions have brought a population incongraous and in- 
capable of social amalgamation among a people, that people holds 
its liberties by the permission of others. The physical and political 
strength of these incongruous races will be turned against what 
Mr. Wise called the autochthones—the native and indigenous peo- 
ple of the land. Now we are Southern intus et in cute. We desire 
to see Southern white people maintain the direction of their own 
affairs. We wish to see the standard of manhood and womanhood 
maintained in the South. To do this requires the acquisition of 
more numbers, which, like the original immigration into the South 
from England, Franco, and Germany, will amalgamate with the 
population, will perpetaate and strengthen the Southern standard of 
character. We wish boys who can be taught at the universities 
and colleges of the South ; who will learn at the college of Gen. 
Lee the highest type of honor and patriotism. This organization of 
resources, domestic aud imported, will rapidly restore the considera- 
tion in which the Southern people are held at home and abroad. 
The negroes are already convinced that old masters are their best 
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friends. They are content to be guided and protected by those who 
have taught them all they know. Here, then, are elements of con- 
fidence and strength. The negro will vote and, if necessary, fight 
alongside of the white: Southern society will be compact and inde- 
pendent. Now, if the importation of Asiatics shall increase the 
amount received for cotton, will it indemnify us for the social dis- 
placement of white numbers who will not work nor associate with 
them? Will a few thousand more bales compensate us for this dis- 
location of society, now granulating and consolidating itself upon 
a sound and solid basis? Whenever the day shall come that any 
foreign interest desires to paralyze the South, it will be done through 
this alien and incongruous race, who will abandon and betray, and 
would fight against the society to which they belong, except that 
they never aspire to a higher courage than to-murder. There is 
something more to those who fought for the social honor of the 
South than to amass cotton bales. itis to cast out every extrane- 
ous and foreign element which will prevent Southern society from 
concentrating upon itself. Slavery, though a God given institution, 
was a foreign substance in a body otherwise healthy. It could not 
be absorbed. It was always an irritant—always a source of weak- 
ness in time of trial. It made statesmen anxious and kept women 
awake at night. It has been expelled by a heroic operation. The 
subject is weak, but rapidly strengthening. The social and political 
constitution of the South is restored. Let us keep it ever in sound 
health. 


HOW TO SUPPLY DEFICIENT LABOR. 


We presume no one will deny that the great social object of labor 
is to produce more money, since money is the representative of value 
and will command all commodities. If a Parisian lapidary faces a 
diamond, and thereby brings into France ten thousand francs, be 
has thereby added as much wealth to society as the planter who 
exports forty bales of cotton. If the Southern States would, there- 
fore, mix and vary their industrial pursuits, so as to give employ- 
ment to all their labor and other physical resources, it would result 
in making the same amount of money as an increased and inordi- 
nate production of cotton. It would, moreover, carry with it the 
incidental advantage of making society stronger and individually 
more independent. It would keep at home a large portion of the 
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values exported, and so constitute that class which the South has 
never had, and which is more conservative than any other class—the 
class of capitalists. There is no use in going to Asia after these 
resources. Certainly not until we shall have exhausted our own. 
Other sections of the Union may with more impunity import this 
population, because they have white people enough to control them. 
We are already overloaded with darkies, and can take on no more 
passengers from the incongruous races without being swamped. 
While we do not allow scallawags to criticise the South, we take 
the right to tell the journals and politicians of the South their great 
omission. They have never cultivated the moral and industrial re- 
sources of the people. Where is the Southern politician who has 
ever founded a school to develop the intelligent industry of engi- 
neers, machinists, and chemists? Where are those politicians in 
the Southern States who have instituted railroads or opened mines ? 
We have known the most eminent politicians in the South who re- 
sisted the invasion of railroads in Virginia and Alabama with more 
zeal than they did the invasion of the Yankees. Their remedies 
were political bargains with the bogus State rights men at the 
North, stringent resolutions—paper levees thrown up against the 
swelling tide of population and wealth which was pressing upon 
us—and even elaborate speeches and essays upon the policy of re- 
opening the slave trade and furnishing every white man with a 
negro, to generalize the interest in slave title. It was as impossi- 
ble to convince this last sept of philosophers of the madness of 
their enterprise as it would now be to demonstrate the error of im- 
porting Asiatics. We knew this last proposition maintained at 
Savanpvah before the best convention we ever sat in, a convention of 
eight bundred planters of cotton, sugar, and tobacco. Hard headed 
men—men who fought this last war. They saw, and said, they had 
negroes enough ; that the slave trade was their protective tariff, 
and they did not wish it reopened ; that cotton was low enough 
then, and they did not wish to feed three hands and make three bales 
to get the same money. For after all, these hard headed Anglo- 
Saxons of the South were after making money, and did not place 
their supreme happiness in making the largest amount of cotton. 
We continue this comment by saying that we do not feel called 
on to cheapen the shirts and chemises of the world. It stood by 
and saw the South beggared and degraded beneath the feet of ite 
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own slaves. We do not controvert the Divine command that we 
shall pray for those who despitefully use us, but it is no where 
taught that we shall work for them, and we do not intend to do it. 

But those counsellors who were, with ourselves, State rights men 
in doctrine, never had the sagacity to know that State rights are 
not worth a fig without State power, and that under the 
Constitution of the United States numbers elect presidents and 
legislatures, that presidents and legislatures make judges, and, we 
may add, armies, and that these numbers construe the Constitution 
and enforce their own construction. The policy of the South had, 
then, been adverse to the employment of its own industry and re- 
sources, except in the single point of agriculture. 

When the war came, those of us who went into the field and 
fought for State rights .were “‘ heniously unprovided” with the 
means of warfare. Virginia had eighteen hundred musket caps to 
begin the war with. The theory was that the world would break 
into the ports of the South to get cotton, and would thus bring us 
arms and everything else that we needed. The organization of the 
Southern ordnance department was a most remarkable development 
of unknown resources. Men came forward who were never known 
in politics. They organized foundries and cast guns, shot, and shell. 
They explored the country for saltpetre, and manufactured all the 
combustible combinations for modern explosive and fixed ammuni- 
tion of every kind. To General Gorgas and to Leroy Brown, 
Esq.—before the war, and now, a teacher of youth—is the South 
indebted for almost all their war material which was not imported. 
The state of the arts in the South was pitiable. At the first hotel in 
Richmond there was scarcely two cups or plates of the same 
pattern. Glassware in the hands of the darkies had no show, and 
we have constantly seen in the best society invalided goblets sup- 
ported by a tin or wooden foot. We have paid about $200—-when 
Confederate money was about at its best-—for an imported kip skin 
large enough to make two or three pairs of ladies’ shoes. The sole 
Jeather would come to, perhaps, as much more. To supply the ab- 
solute destitution of glass, an association was formed for its manu- 
facture. The first difficulty was the clay for crucibles. Thousands 
of dollars were expended in experiment. There was no clay suita- 
ble, except in a distant and inaccessible part of Western Virginia. 
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This crucible clay was to be imported from Germany. It must ran 
the blockade. In the meantime, the glass we manufactured would all 
have made green goggies for purblind people. Another essay was 
the production of earthenware. This filled the bill precisely. It 
was of the earth earthy. The utensils were as red and as coarse as 
ordinary brick. In respect to cloth it was the samething. Georgia, 
which sent gallant men and gave food and cloth to the Confederacy, 
Georgia had always been stigmatised as Yankee. Georgia and 
North Carolina made some goods suitable for female apparel, but to 
this day there is not a yard of cotton prints--except the black and 
white plaids, called Allemands, in North Carolina-—made in the 
whole South. What, then, was the condition of the poorer classes, 
who lived in the mountains and had nv relations in the blockade, 
quartermaster, or commissary departments? Every country store 
had been cleaned out. The common people were in need of every- 
thing that a civilized people had been taught to use. The impolicy 
of the South in rot having opened its own railroads left us without 
the means of communication. We could not build a locomotive, 
nor make, nor even re-roll, a rail within the States of Virginia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, or Tennessee. Owing to the same im- 
policy, there was for a long time but one through rail connecting 
the Confederate States. It was the coast line, subject to be cut by 
any naval expedition. It required nearly three years to complete 
furty miles of road to connect the South Carolina and Virginia rail- 
roads. It was by that road the Confederate Government escaped 
capture. With coal suitable for smelting, and iron ore of the best 
quality lying in immediate juxtaposition in Alabama, they were 
wholly unavailable for want of development and transportation. 
The readiness with which the Federal army repaired mechanical 
damage and constructed mechanical works contrasted strongly with 
the need and inexperience of the Southern troops. The earthworks 
of the Federal army were erected with extraordinary celerity. 
Railroads were relaid and bridges were repaired almost as fast as 
they could be destroyed. The device by which the flotilla of Gen. 
Banks was released from Red River equals the capture of Babylon 
by turuing the course of the river and entering the city through the 
channel. The superior confidency of the Federal soldiery in their 
capacity to meet any mechanical exigency is well illustrated by the 
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following incident : A young Confederate taken prisoner in Tennes- 
see was asked at the Federal headquarters some questions in regard 
to the line of Federal advance. He mentioned as a serious obstacle 
that the Confederates would blow in the railroad tunnel at Tunnel 
Hill. “ That will make no difference,” remarked a Federal officer, 
“we have got it duplicated.” 

Such are a very few instances of the fatal effects of a policy 
purely abstract and agricultural. With what we deemed, and deem, 
as just a cause as that in which our ancestors perilled their lives, 
with men as gallant and enduring as those who fought in the first Revo- 
lation, the late civil war was caused, as it was on our part lost, 
by the want of material preparation. The responsibility must for- 
ever rest on those whose counsels had failed to provide these re- 
sources. Shall we be again and forever the dependents and slaves 
of those better fed, clad, armed, and transported than ourselves ? 
Shall we continue to be the cotton field of the world? Shall the 
world dump out its negroes and mulattoes to reduce the cost of its 
shirts and chemises? Shall the world continue to take our millions 
of gold in exchange for its rags and ribbons? Shall the world arm 
the negroes and Chinamen with the ballot to make us support its 
reconstruction ? We demand what the South fought for : “ a white 
man’s government.” What man dare in the South to say he will 


live under any. other ? 
HOW TO SUPPLY THE WANT. 


Having censured the past impolicy of the South, and having op- 
posed the introduction of the pagans and prostitutes of Asia, it be- 
comes our duty to offer a substitute system. It is this : 

1. The increase of labor. If we are correct in our preliminary 
position, that the social object of labor is the acquisition of money, 
then we will point to two sources of labor supply of which the 
South may avail itself. Every Southern man knows that the re- 
duction of the cotton crop is due, in great part, to the withdrawal 
of negro women and children from field labor. These hands, with a 
great many whites within the same ages, are thus a charge upon 
the labor of the males employed in the fields. If we attribute the 
reduction of the cotton crop from four and an half to two and a 
quarter million bales to the reduction of labor, then allowing for 
the deaths and the transfer of male labor to other pursuits, we may 
safely say that twelve and a half per cent. of the reduction is due 
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to the withdrawal of negro women and children from the cotton 
field. Now, if this class, with the unemploye¢ whites, destitute or 
dependent, were provided with work and wages in cotton mills, 
two results would follow: 1. These non-producers would cease to 
be a burden on field labor, and would themselves become producers. 
The Unijed States now makes two and a quarter million bales of 
cotton. It manufactures nearly one million. Now five hundred 
pounds of cotton, worth $150, may be manufactured into fifteen 
hundred yards of sheeting and shirting, worth $300. Then, to the 
extent that this labor, otherwise unproductive, and even a charge, 
can be induced to work under the shelter of the mill roof instead of 
in the sunshine and rain, or if it can be induced to prefer mill houses 
and wages to menial employment, to that extent the South will add 
to its resources. If, therefore, a plantation shall produce one hun- 
dred bales, or fifty thousand pounds of cotton, worth $15,000, with 
the labor of field hands, and a cotton mill shall convert that raw 
material into fabrics having a market value of $30,000, is it not 
better for society than to import pagans and prostitutes, who must 
make two hundred bales to produce the same money values? 
Whether we can manufacture cotton as advantageously here as else- 
where has nothing to do with this question. The object of the 
whole South is to make more money and attract more white popula- 
tion. No statesman can assume that we cannot manufacture cotton 
until the experiment has been tried. The same reasoning will ap- 
ply to the ntilization of other resources, intelligent and material. 
But if the politicians insist upon regenerating the South by making 
more cotton, let us turn to another resource : 


STEAM FORCE AND IMPROVED IMPLEMENTS. 


It the steam plow of Mr. Lawrence, and the improved implements 
advertised by Bodley and others shall have the effect of adding ten 
per cent. even to the dyuamic force of the South, it will have repre- 
sented that addition or economy of animal and manaal labor. This, 
then, will save the trouble of going to Asia for this per centage of 
labor. We know from the experience of other countries that the 
employment of these agencies is in its infancy. Every acre in Eng- 
land which can be cultivated with steam—every agricultural agency 
which can supply the place of men and horses is being, and will be, 
introduced in that country. It is these agencies that enable the 
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white man of capital and intelligence to govern subordinate igno- 


rance and evil. 
FERTILIZERS. 


With the purchase of labor becomes important the economy of 
space in cultivation. This may be done by improvement of the 
capacity of our lands, and God has given us the native fertilizers in 
the phosphates of South Carolina and the calcareous deposits of 
the whole South. As the geologists poetically say that the coal 
beds are concentrations of solar heat, and so magazines of caloric, 
so we may say the phosphate and marl beds of the South are maga- 
zines of condensed labor. Let them be developed. It requires no 
more labor to prepare, plant, and cultivate an acre which will pro- 
duce—as one acre has done under the stimulant of fertilizers—four 
bales, or two thousand pounds clean cotton, than to perform the 
same service upon an acre which will produce five hundred pounds 
of clean cotton.* There will be, of course, more and cheaper labor 
in picking, baling, and ginning ; the latter operations by machinery. 
But if more manual labor be wanted, let us reopen 

THE LABOR IMMIGRATION FROM VIRGINIA AND THE CAROLINAS. 


Before the war the abolitionists denounced what they called “ the 
internal slave trade.” This was, in fact, but the immigration of 
labor from a country in which it was worth less to « country in 
which it was worth more. Asa general thing, it was with the 
acquiesence of the colored laborer, who preferred a warmer and 
more abundant climate, so that very few have returned, except to 
visit their old homes, since the act of emancipation. Now why has 
this immigration closed? Simply because there is no organized 
policy on the part of the cotton planters to continue the importa~ 
tion of this labor. Before the war they used to call the Koopman- 
chaps who conducted this immigration “ nigger traders ” and “ nig- 
ger hawks.” They took these colored immigrants in companies of 
from thirty to a hundred and, with wagon and tents, and marched them 
across the intervening wilderness into the cotton States. The white 





*In the June Cultivator, Mr. David Dickson says: ‘‘The 3d of May I com- 
menced the twenty acre lot and finished the 10th of May ; commenced planting 
the 7th of May ; turned under a fine coat of green manure ; used 800 pounds of 
my compound per acre. It made 32 bales, the last being a bag and a half, and 
paid a dividend on $4000 per acre, after paying all expenses and improving the 
capital ten per cent. on what it would sell for. But as I wish to be fair, I will state 
the sale of the seed increased the net dividends two-thirds more, but the lint 
alone paid » net dividend on $1000 or more per acre, 
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man who emigrated from the old States to the new did the same ; he 
journeyed with his family and slaves ia the same way. Now, if the 
advocates of Asiatic importation would adopt a similar organization 
and send agents to eastern Virginia and the Carolinas, if they would 
contract with ships and railroads to bring surplus and unproductive 
labor here—if they would bring their laborers out and put them to 
work the day after their arrival to help in the cotton and sugar 
harvests, and to go back if they do not wish to stay, all this would 
be @ positive addition to our labor of a people that we know we can 


get along with. 
THE COTTON AND SUGAR HARVEST. 


In addition to the negro labor thus to be attracted from around 
Hampton Roads, instead of Hong Kong, we may add another prac- 
tical resource. There are in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville thousands of laborers who are thrown out of outdoor 
employment in the winter. They become besides the consumers of 
the labor product of the summer. Each of these cities ison an 
average of forty-eight hours from New Orleans. Three of them 
have water communication with the whole of Louisiana. Why not, 
then, appeal to this labor? Why not organize its transportation 
for the cotton and sugar harvests, from the first of September to 
the first of February? The cities named have an aggregate of 
three-quarters of a million, including our own and some other 
valley cities, a million of peopie. Suppose two per cent. will come 
South, there would be a positive addition to our iabor of twenty 
thousand hands. Besides, having come to see the South, many of 
these people might become small farmers and settle among us. They 
would find that just at the season when they ceased work and had 
to supply food and fuel at the Northwest, they could make board 
and wages, and carry back something to reinforce their coal cellar 
and market basket. The advocates of organizing Asiatic importa- 
tion will say that this plan is preposterous. Yet England does the 
same thing with the Irish labor every hay and wheat harvest. 

We will, then, recapitulate the heads of our plan for the supply 
of deficient staple labor at the South : 

1. The utilization in manufactures of labor now unemployed and 
a charge upon other labor. 

2. The application of steam force and labor-saving implements to 
agricultural and domestic economy. 
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3. The use of fertilizers for the purpose of concentrating the ap- 
plication of labor to more linited productive surfaces. 

4. The organized importation of labor : 1. Of surplus negro labor 
from the old Southern Atlantic States. 2. The invitation of field 
labor from the cities and States of the Mississippi Valley to work 
in the sugar and cotton harvests. 

We close as we begun, by saying that we do not expect to arrest 
with our pen the importation of coolies and Chinese. They will 
come until our planters are satisfied with the experiment. But we 
do not wish the Scuthern mind diverted from some true solution of 
our forlorn and dependent cundition. 

There is much of the South which fought very valiantly and has 
suffered infinitely for the common cause that cannot produce cotton 
or sugar. They inhabit a country too poor or too distant from 
market for them to own coolies. It is more likely that a frugal 
coolie would be richer than some of these people. Yet have they no 
part or lot in this matter. Shall we not educate, employ, and utilize 
these people? Such is alike our duty and our iuterest. We will 
never forget the men who fought and the women who suffered for 
the doctrine of State rights, and will always deem it a sacred duty 
to aid in their restoration. We wish to see each of them have a 
small farm, or employment. 

We believe that this is a government of white men. That it was 
a compact of States. But if we who have inveighed against negro 
equality—if we who deny the capacity of the negro to vote or legis- 
late for us, now advocate the introduction of a pagan race, we repu- 
diate the integrity of the Southern course and of the Southern 
cause. We would seem then to have fought for more cotton, not for 
the inalienable right to regulate our afairs in our own way. The 
whole moral effect of the war will be destroyed if we set aside the 
doctrine of a white man’s government, and invite a race which is 
alien in faith, truth, and interest with ourselves 





ART. XIV.—NEW ORLEANS MARKETS. 


Cortoy.--The movement in Cotton during the past month has been on a very 
limited scale. The receipts have been only 3902 bales, and with so restricted a 
mos » Operations were necessarily light. The sales forthe month have been 

es, generally in small lots, at irregular prices. The favorable accounts 
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from Liverpool and New York last week, stimulated the demand somewhat, and 
enhanced prices were obtained, as will be seen on reference to our quotations, 
which, owing to the very small stock on sale, are merely nominal : 


| July 23. | Aug. 24. | Last Year. 














Quem ads <0 cb avesece cas ccccecessvcethasinedtueds daabeee @27 — @ — @— 
GOO’ GRRE T s tddine 4605 putes 0a de ds cchosscabaintaes aveuneed 8 @29 30 @30% | 25 2546 
Low TRE Fie eoden nce ceviecisncceskaeeb Riespidbe ces deste 30 @31 31 @313g | 27 — 
MIA OIIIE ooo cing 1066s oe cece ce cpccungdbactisbbedeecce . «| — @S823 | 3214g@33 44 | 2836@29 
LIVERPOOL QUOTATIONS. 
Middling Uplands.. cosce condinghtn cat eqanialeheawsaues i= @1244 | 1385%@13%|— @10xK% 
Middling ¢ Orleans ... aan nceccscesky tribes deagbaien ceshaneses — @13 13%@l4 — @il 
STATEMENT OF COTTON. 
All U. 8. Ports. N. O. 
Stock on han’ Ist September, 1868—hbales.... ...........-seceeees 38,998 3,666 
Receipts tu 24th August, 1869.. © Sie inedibocdiibbin be: vw so 6 s¢ubkucleaeeeenee 843,612 
Receipts overland by manu: Pebeaias vas’, Svticetntiemess oo daze 247,000—2,280,685 
2,319,683 847,278 
Taken by Northern manufacturers, ........00cecsecne sseceesece 864,013 
Exported.... ... snaee ae sce dhgtessayechgbhbepasoses cunes 1,437,368—2,301,381 847,013 
Stock on hand August 24th .... 1... cccccsscvcseccesssccseses 18,302 265 


Tornacco—There has been only a moderate business done in tobacco since 
our last report. The sales have been 2030 hhds., generally at rates current at 
that time. Accounts of the growing crop are daily becoming more gloomy, the 
weather in most sections being adverse to the interest of planters. Prices are very 
firm, and we continue to quote the market as follows : 











Light. Heavy, 
POE, pcicmwen 000 0tbice this eehdestneh tesahanes 7@8 « 7%@ 8i¢c. 
| a reer ee UE 9% @10Kc. 
PEND Gis ateees'c vce seas ecckheake ae ns Sis 0bee os One. 103¢ @11 ge. 
Good........ aéh 10 @il ll @12 « 
Fine... ... + . -12 @l4 r 12 @15 o 
Choice “elections . ... oe sees nenncncseces 4 @15 c. 15 @16 «. 
Fine Wrappers....... deca ceeqeddvetebpaadeg:. coc cee. Q-. & 16 @285 « 
NEW ORLEANS TOBACCO STATEMENT. 

Stock on hand September 1, 1868—hhds......... aensebuteens 183 

PROGRVOE  GERGD., 05a « c vsicccn days at eaeenes ened swekevescescase w "666— 29,849 

Taken for city consumption, etc. ,...........cccceeceeeeseees 

Pe coins s odo dics ce fasdidaneGalbeas oebed pecks cooatoicse PY a8 22,158 

Stock on hand not cleared, August 24th.............2-.seeee 7,691 


SuGar anp Moxasses.—The market during the past month has been quiet, the 
last few days showing a little more animation. Receipts continue light and are 
readily disposed of. The last sales were made at 11jc. @ tb for common, 12{c. 
for low fair, and 144c. for prime. City refinery Sugar is selling at 15@15je. # Ib 
for yellow clarified, 16@16%4c. for white, and 174 @17ic. eB tb for crushed and 
powdered, and refinery Molasses at 60(@85e. for good to choice reboiled, and 90c. 
(@81 for golden syrup. The supply in the city is light, and held generally at 
higher figures. The movement in Louisiana Molasses has been active, to the 
extent of receipts, which were sold at 60(@65c. per gallon, while there is a fair 
business doing from store at 60 to 70c. for reboiled. 

Corrrre.—The market has been inactive during the past month, the sales being 
confined to job lots. We quote from importers’ hands, prime (gold, duty paid) 
at 164@16gc., good 154@16c., fair 15(@ lie. ordinary 1aQitie 7 tb. The stock 
is now 11, 600 bags in first hands. 

Rice. —The stock of old is nearly exhausted. A lot of 8000 ibs new Louisiana 
came in last week, which classed prime, and was sold at 9jc. P tb. 

Provisions. —The market is without animation. Mess Pork is held at $35 50 @ 
bbl in round lots. Bacon is quoted at 17c. for shoulders, 19jc. for clear rib sides, 
20c. for clear sides, and 24@, oc. for sugar cured hams. 

Broom Cory.—There is good demand for this articles. The receipts have been 
liberal, and are taken quickly on arrival at 15@,16c. P th for the best, and 8i@ 
124c. for inferior. 

Inon Tres.—-Demand active at 6@64o. % tb. 
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Sxur.—Demand light. No cargo sales to report. Dealers! prices easiet, $2 20 
(@$2 25 for coarse. $2 30@2 35 for fine ; factory filled fine 25c. higher; large 
lots from warehouses 10(@,15c. per sack less. Turks Island scarce and in demand 
at = P bushel. uisiana Rock Salt is in fair supply at $20@@$22 per ton 
in 8. 


Bacetnc.—Stock becoming reduced, wholesale and retail demand good. We 
now quote India Bagging at 26@26ic. per yard in round lots, and retailing at 
27@27he. and 25@25jc. in rolls. Domestic Bagging is in good demend, and 
dealers find a difficulty in keeping a supply. Hemp, power loom, 2 to 24 Ibs., 
264@27c. Flax, power loom, 26@27c. according to weight. 

Hipes.—Dry Hides are in light supply and good request at firm prices. Green 
Hides are dull and prices are easier. We quote : 


oo LD ee ine ere ere 7§@ ie. 
Green Salted City Slaughter, Cows as theyrun................6..6.4. 9e. 
3 7% Kips 25 fh and under.................+.- 103@13}c. 
73) ben RE CRM ONOUN 6 ac hiceie's wea bhlvidiewand $1@$— 
I ac ao witli cathe mie. seine sw dich Ways MANN bis 16 @I17 «. 
Co RN nen a aocna yc scx.sveveesen chs ongeeeuenais 174(@18}e. 
Texas hed ar" Le RAARIRA = 0: Sosa < brane ate a nhsiein +-9t4 oe ss WO 18 @19 c 
ne ok cullckk ws ay conie bubba semis eae 19 (@20 c. 


For damaged Hides only half price isobtained. Green Salted Country Hides 
generally command j(@ic. more than city. Green Salted Mexican Trimmed {@ 


lic. more than city. 
NEW ORLEANS CATTLE MARKET. 








Texas Beeves, first quality, @ head... ......seessseeeeeee.+ee$ 35 to 40 
Texas Cattle, second quality, @ head... .....+..+-semw.+.-$ 25 to 36 
Texas Catt]: third quality, @ head $15 to 20 
Hogs, Western, @ ib, gross............. paces 9 to ll 
Sheep; fi st qu lity, P head, .. ........cccecseesvscccececes: $ 4 toS 
Sheep, second quility, @ head... ......cececccescecceeee ces $ 3 to 3% 
Sheep, third quality, P head ..............c00 cecccccssecees $ —to— 
Milch Cows, choice, @ head. ..........cccccccscccsccesceecs $ 80 to 160 
EL DOOM, won diidivvvsctddewiwowudtecoreesqe sive $50 to — 
Texas Cows with calves. ..........-sesserses seeeeeeesd — to — 
Year ings @ head............... . $ 8 to 12 
8 7 to 10 
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EDITORIAL. 

Ovzn AcKNOWLEDGEMENTs are due to H. B. Garner, Jr., for anuual report of 
Greene Springs school, Ala. 

To Commodore M. F. Maury, Prof. of Physics, Virginia Military Institate, for 
a copy of his address to the graduating class of that institution. Two extracts 
will commend this admirable address to the comprehension of every Southern 
man : 

‘*When those around you are achieving such conquests, and signalizing the age 
in which you live by such glorious triumphs of the human intellect, are you,. 
gentlemen, after having laid such firm foundations for knowledze as you have 
been doing here, going to fling away study, shut your books and your eyes to the 
wonders of creation, live in ignorance of all the fresh knowledge that your con- 
temporaries in other parts of the world are gathering and recording for future 
generations ? 

“Now why—the thought may have arisen in the minds of some—do I lay such 
stress upon the development of intellectual faculties and the cultivation of love 
for physical science, and say so little about the practices of moral virtues and 
Christian graces ? 

‘‘Are you not heirs of the Lost Cause, with its noble examples and Christian memo- 
ries? Its traditions make us very proud. Are you not sons of the sunny South ? 
Do you not now, in the day of your youth, tread the soil of Virginia, breathe her 
atmosphere, and drink at the fountaims from which the bravest of men and noblest 
of women have drawn inspiration? In them you have examples of the most 
heroic fortitude and of the gentlest graces that ever arrayed themselves on the 
side of right. They are trumpet-tongued. Their silent teachings are far more 
effective, with their mute eloquence, than my poor powers of speech can make 
them. ‘Treasure them up. They are a precious legacy—heirlooms of inestimable 
value in the eyes of every true man among us !” 


Prrret’s.—The most complete assortment of gentlemen's furnishing goods and 
milinery materials for ladies ean be found in this establishment. In addition, it 
is emphatically the magazine and warehouse of every article of taste or fancy for 
old and for young. Every four year old is under the conviction that Santa us 
buys all his gifts at Piffet’s. They believe that Piffet is but a benevolent divinity 
designated to attend to their wants. In the words of a great poet, slightly para- 

hrased : 
P ** He who would view Piffet’s aright 
Must visit it on Christmas night.” 

Such a crowd of kind mammas, indulgent uncles and happy children would 
delight a cynic. Go to Piffet’s now and biy what you need for yourself, but do 
not forget to go at Christmas eve. You will see the chubby little baby toddling 
out of his magazine laden with dolls and wheelbarrows, musical with penny 
trumpets, melodious with barking dogs and terrible with pop crackers. If you 
are that dry branch of society, an old batch, you will immediately take measures to 
correct that defect in your social relations. A king of France once said; ‘‘I 
govern the kingdom ; the queen governs me, and her child governs her, so the 
child governs the kingdom.” Piffet goes a step further, and governs the children 
themselves. 


Mr. J. Doveras, ENcraver.—Whiie it may be true that we cannot compete 
with other countries in historical paintings and fancy engravings, we can offer in 
New Orleans as accurate mechanical execution of business and commercial work 
as can be turned cut any where. We would recommend to clerks and com- 
missioners from the country parishes who may wish documents engraved accurately 
for permanent use; merchants, notaries and attorneys who suffer so much loss 
and trouble from erroneous forms of writs and recognizances ; engineers and 
surveyors who may wish lines of surveys, plats and boundaries lithographed, to 
read the ecard of Mr. J. Douglas, and commit their work to him, with the certainty 
that their orders will executed in an accurate and skillful manner. 

Loncwoop.—Parties wishing to send their daughters into a healthy country, and 
to aschool of limited numbers, good associates and conscientious and com- 
petent teachers, will find the Longwood Institute meet all these requirements. 
Salem is on the line of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, within three days of 
New Orleans, and accessible from every part of the South. 
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Dr. Saunpens’ Scuoot ror Boys.—-We cannot too highly commend all good 
classical schools and take pleasure in adding to cur own personal endorsement 
of the scholarship, and high character of Dr. J. M. Saunders, the testimonials 
from higher literary sources to which wehave access. The Rev. John Heywood, D. 
D., of Louisville, Ky., rites to the editor of the Christian Examiner as follows : 

‘* While in New Orleans, last winter, I became acquainted with Dr. Saunders, 
and found him one of the most interesting of fiiends and companions. Has 
mind is full of the best treasures of elegant literature, and his spirit is very 
winning. I visited his school one day and was never more deeply impressed in 
any educational institution.” 

The Rev, Norman Pinney, formerly professor of Ancieut Languages in Trinity 
College, Haitford, and extensively known as an author and teacher, after an 
association of six years with Dr. 8. in his high school says: ‘‘ Dr. Saunders is 
aman of piety, a gentleman andascholar. He has an uncommon power of 
moulding the sentiments and controlling the conduct of boys by moral means, 
so as to induce them to correct and gentlemanly deportment of their own accord. 
He is the only man I have ever known with whom | should feel entire satisfaction 
in embarking upon such an enterprise as a college for boys.” 

His conversance with the technicalities of classic grammar and etymology, and 
the radical forms of structure which characterise the ancient tongues is exhibited in 
a vivid manner and elicited the high commendations of journalists and scholars 
of the North, and among those of the South of the learned Professor of Hebrew 
and Greek at the University of Virginia and in German miscellaneous literature 
and philology embracing the fundamental principies and grammatical minutie 
of that language, he is ranked by the rector of Munich University, Werner of 
the University of New York, and by Deutsch, the learned rabbi of Baltimore, as an 
exact Teutonic scholar. To these sincere and invaluable assurances of capacity 
and character, may be added the still more conclusive testimony of the numerous 
home patrons, who have, during the past twenty years, entrusted their sons to the 
care of Dr. Saunders, as also the affectionate respect ot the pupils themselves, 
who are numbered among his friends and associates. . 


Messrs. A. B. Grisworn & Co.—The importance of genuine jewelry is ap- 
preciated by ali. Ornamental work to be worthy of admiration should be really 
valuable. ‘The hypocrisy of sham jewels wili demoralize the wearer. As a very 
small portion of those who were watches or bracelets can judge whether the 
article they pay for is really as represented, it becomes very important that those 
who make or vend these articles should themselves be persons of respectability 
and knowledge. Messrs. A. B. Griswold & Co. belong to this class of mer- 
chants. With large capital, a stock selected from the best assortments of 
Europe and America, and with the skill to manufacture any article in their line, 
they offer to the ladies and gentlemen of the South a field of selection anda 
standard of style which guarantees satisfaction to their patrons. Their stock, it 
will be seen from their advertisement, comprehends chronometers, clocks, watches 
and jewelry of every description, ina word everything usefal or ornamental of 
the best make and finish. 


Messrs C. E. Grrarpey & Co.—Our friends in St. Louis, Chicago and other 
Western sections, who are so properly fascinated with the value of Louisiana 
sugar Jands, cannot consult better advisers as to the value or title of these 
estates than this well established and experienced house. Extensively engaged in 
the real estate business and well known throughout the South, we know no 
agents who may be consulted and employed with more advantage in regard to 
any transaction in our country or city property, now attracting so much attention 
from abroad. 


Messss. Porter, Pace & Co., of Memphis, are entitled to the consideration 
of planters and buyers of cotton. Mr. Page is well known as a business man in 
Memphis, and Mr. Punnett has been for nearly twenty years engaged in the cotton 
trade at Havre, France, and Mr. Porter was formerly practically engaged in 
cotton spinning in western Tennessee. This will make a strong combination 
and will comprehend a knowlede of all the qualities and quotations of cotton 
required in the markets of the world. 








